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High Tide at Atlantic City, by William 


THE BABIES. 


The Project Gutenberg eBook of Library of the best American 
literature, (1897) by Various 


(Brooklyn Museum, Internet Archive Images) 


From a speech of Mark Twain at the banquet given in honor of 
Gen. Grant, by the Army of the Tennessee, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 14, 1879. 


TOAST:——“The Babies——As they comfort us in our sorrows, let us not 
forget them in our festivities.” 


| like that. We haven’t all had the good fortune to be ladies; we 
haven't all been generals, or poets, or statesmen; but when the toast 
works down to the babies, we stand on common ground, for we have 
all been babies. It is a shame that for a thousand years the world’s 
banquets have utterly ignored the baby——as if he_ didn’t amount to 
anything! If you gentlemen will stop and think a minute,——f you will 
go back fifty or a hundred years, to your early married life, and 
recontemplate your first baby, you will remember that he amounted to 
a good deal, and even something over. You soldiers all know that when 
that little fellow arrived at family head-quarters you had to hand 

in your resignation. He took entire command. You became his lackey, 
his mere body-servant, and you had to stand around, too. He was not a 
commander who made allowances for time, distance, weather, or anything 
else. You had to execute his order whether it was possible or not. 


And there was only one form of marching in his manual of tactics, and 
that was the double-quick. He treated you with every sort of insolence 
and disrespect, and the bravest of you didn’t dare to say a word. You 
could face the death-storm of Donelson and Vicksburg, and give back 
blow for blow; but when he clawed your whiskers, and pulled your hair, 
and twisted your nose, you had to take it. When the thunders of war 
were sounding in your ears, you set your faces toward the batteries 
and advanced with steady tread; but when he turned on the terrors of 
his war-whoop, you advanced in the other direction——and mighty glad 
of the chance, too. When he called for soothing syrup, did you venture 
to throw out any side remarks about certain services unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman? No,——-you got up and got it. If he ordered his 
bottle, and it wasn’t warm, did you talk back? Not you,—you went to 
work and warmed it. You even descended so far in your menial office as 
to take a suck at that warm, insipid stuff yourself, to see if it was 
right,—three parts water to one of milk, a touch of sugar to modify 
the colic, and a drop of peppermint to kill those immortal hiccups. 

| can taste that stuff yet. And how many things you learned as you 
went along; sentimental young folks still took stock in that beautiful 

old saying that when the baby smiles in his sleep, it is because the 
angels are whispering to him. Very pretty, but “too thin,”——simply 
wind on the stomach, my friends! If the baby proposed to take a walk 
at his usual hour, 2:30 in the morning, didn’t you rise up promptly 

and remark——with a mental addition which wouldn’t improve a 
Sunday-school book much——that that was the very thing you were about 
to propose yourself! Oh, you were under good discipline! And as you 
went fluttering up and down the room in your “undress uniform” you not 
only prattled undignified baby-talk, but even tuned up your martial 
voices and tried to sing “Rockaby baby in a tree-top,” for instance. 
What a spectacle for an Army of the Tennessee! And what an affliction 
for the neighbors, too,—for it isn’t everybody within a mile around 
that likes military music at three in the morning. And when you 

had been keeping this sort of thing up two or three hours, and your 
little velvet-head intimated that nothing suited him like exercise 

and noise,——“Go on!”——what did you do? You simply _went_ on, till you 
disappeared in the last ditch. 


SPIDER, SPIDER * 
by Conrad Aiken 
from an Internet Archive etext uploaded by galdraken 


Just as he allowed himself to sink gloomily into the deep 
brown leather chair by the fireplace, reflecting, “Here | am 
again, confound it — why do | come here?” — she came swish- 
ing into the room, rising, as she always did, curiously high on 
her toes. She was smiling delightedly, almost voraciously ; the 
silver scarf suited enchantingly her pale Botticelli face. 


“How nice of you to come, Harry ! " she said. 

"How nice of you to ask me, Gertrude ! " 

“Nice of me?... Not a bit of it. Self-indulgent.” 

“Well - !” 

“Well.” 

She sat down, crossing her knees self-consciously ; self- 
consciously she allowed the scarf to slip half-way down her 
arms. It was curious, the way she had of looking at him: as if 
she would like to eat him — curious and disturbing. She re- 
minded him of the wolf grandmother in “Little Red RidingHood.” 
She was always smiling at him in this odd, greedy 

manner — showing her sharp, faultless teeth, her eyes incred- 
ibly and hungrily bright. It was her way — wasn’t it? — of 
letting him know that she took an interest, a deep interest, 

in him. And why on earth shouldn’t she, as the widow of his best friend? 
“Well,” she again repeated, “and have you seen May 

lately?” She gave him this time a slower smile, a smile just a 
little restrained ; a smile, as it were, of friendly inquisition. 

As he hesitated, in the face of this abrupt attack (an attack 
which was familiar between them, and which he had ex- 
pected and desired), she added, with obvious insincerity, an 
insincerity which was candidly conscious : Not that | want 

to pry into your personal affairs ! " 


"Oh, not in the least. ... | saw her last night. 

“Where? At her apartment?” 

“How sly you are! ... Yes, after dinner. We dined at the 
Raleigh, and had a dance or two. Good Lord, how | hate these 
fox-trots ! ... Then went back and played the phonograph. 
She had some new Beethoven. . . . Lovely stuff. 

“Was it?” 


She lowered her lids at him — it was her basilisk expres- 

sion. As he met it, tentatively smiling, he experienced a glow 
of pleasure. What a relief it was, to sink comfortably into this 
intimacy! to submit to this searching, and yet somehow so 
reassuring, invasion! He knew this was only the beginning, 
and that she would go on. She would spare nothing. She was 
determined to get at the bottom of things. She would drag out 
every detail. And this was precisely what he wanted her to do 
—it was precisely for this that he felt a delighted apprehen- 
sion. 

“And | suppose,” she continued, “she told you about our 

lunch together? For of course she tells you everything.” 

“Not everything, no. But she did mention it....Asa 

matter of fact, she was rather guarded about it. You didn’t 
hurt her feelings in some way — did you?” 

There was a pause. The fire gave a muffled sap-explosion, a 
soft explosion muffled in ashes ; and they looked at each other 
for rather a long time with eyes fixedly and unwaveringly 
friendly. She smiled again, she smiled still, and began draw- 
ing the sheer bright scarf to and fro across her shoulders, 


slowly and luxuriatingly. She was devilish attractive : but 
decidedly less attractive than devilish. Or was this to do her 
an injustice ? For she was honest — oh, yes, she was appallingly 
honest; always so brutally outspoken, and so keenly inter- 
ested in his welfare. 

“If | did, | didn’t mean to,” she murmured, letting her 

eyes drop. “Or did | mean to? ... Perhaps | did, Harry.” 

"| thought perhaps you did. . . . Why did you want to ? ” 
“Why? ... | don’t know. Women do these things, you 

know. " 

“You don’t like her.” 

Hesitating, she threw back her fair head against her clasped 
hands. 

“| like her,” she said slowly, and with an air of delibera- 

tion, “but | find it so hard to make out who she is, Harry. 

| wish she weren’t so reserved with me. She never tells me 
anything. Not a blessed thing. Heaven knows I’ve tried hard 
enough to make a friend of her — haven ‘t | ? — but | always 
feel that she’s keeping me at a distance, playing a sort of 
game with me. | never feel that she’s natural with me. 
Never.” He took out a cigarette, smoothed it between his fingers, 
and lit it. 

“| see,” he said. “And what was it you said that could 

have hurt her?” 

“What was it? ... Oh, | don’t know. | suppose it was what | said 
about her way of laughing. | said | thought it 

was too controlled — that if she weren’t just playing the part 
of a polite and innocent young lady she would let herself go. 
You know it’s not natural, Harry. And she seemed to think 
that was my insidious way of accusing her of hypocrisy.” 
“Which it was.” 

“Well — was it? .. . Perhaps it was.” 

“Of course it was. .. . Confound it, Gertrude — what did 

you want to do that for? You know she’s horribly sensitive. 
And | don’t see how you think that kind of thing will make 
her like you ! " 

He felt himself frowning as he looked at her. She was 
swinging her crossed knee. She was looking back at him so 
honestly — oh, so very honestly — her long green eyes so wide 
open with candor — and yet, as he always did, he couldnt 
help feeling that she was very deep. She was kind to him, 
she was forever thinking of his interests, first and foremost; 
and yet, just the same - 

“It was just a moment of exasperation, that was all... . 

Hang it, Harry ! It infuriates me to think that she ’s playing 
that sort of game with you. You’re too nice, and too guileless, 
to have that sort of thing done to you. 

Smiling — smiling — smiling. That serpentine Botticelli smile, 
which had something timid in it, and something wistful, but 
also something intensely cruel. 


“Don’t you worry about me.” 

“But | do worry about you! Why shouldn’t | worry about 
you? ... Good Lord! If | didn’t, who would? ... I’m 
perfectly sure May doesn’t.” 

She emphasized this bitter remark by getting up ; moving, 
with that funny long stride of hers (which was somehow so 
much too long for her length of leg), to the fireplace. She 
took a cigarette from the filigree silver box on the mantel- 
piece and lifted it to her mouth. But then she changed her 
mind and flung the cigarette violently into the fire. 

“Hang it,” she said, “what do | want a cigarette for? 

... | don’t want a cigarette.” 


She stood with one slipper on the fender, staring downward 
into the flames. It was odd, the effect she produced upon him : 
a tangle of obscure feelings in conflict. There were moments, 
he was sure, when he thoroughly detested her. She had the 
restlessness of a caged animal — feline, and voluptuous, and 
merciless. She wanted to protect him, did she, from that "de- 
signing” May? But she also, patently, wanted to devour 

him. Designing May! Good heavens! Think of considering 
poor May, poor ingenuous May, designing! Could anything 

be more utterly fantastic? He saw May as he had seen her 
the night before. She had been angelic — simply angelic. The 
way she had of looking up at him as if from the very bottom 
of her soul — while her exquisitely sensitive and gentle face 
wavered to one side and downward under the earnestness of 
his own gaze ! No, he had never in his life met any one who 
loved so simply and deeply and all-surrenderingly, or with 

so little arriere pensee. She was as transparent as a child, and 
as helpless. She gave one her heart as innocently as a child 
might give one a flower. Gertrude could, and would, torture 
her unrelentingly. Gertrude would riddle her — Gertrude 
would tear her to pieces — with that special gleaming cruelty 
which the sophisticated reserve for the unsophisticated. And 
none the less, as usual, he felt himself to be powerfully and 
richly attracted and stimulated by Gertrude: by her fierce- 
ness, her intensity, the stealthy, wolflike eagerness which 
animated her every movement. He watched her, and was 
fascinated. If he gave her the least chance, wouldn’t she simply 
gobble him up, physically and spiritually? Or was he, 

perhaps, mistaken— and was all this merely a surface appear- 
ance, a manner without meaning? 


“No, | can’t make it out,” he said, sighing. He relaxed, with 
a warm feeling of comfort and happiness, as if a kind 

of spell, luxurious and narcotic, were being exerted over 
him. “She isn’t at all what you think she is — if you really 
do think she is... . She’s as simple as a — primrose. And, 
in spite of her self-centredness, she is fundamentally unsel- 


fish in her love of me. I’m convinced of that.” 

“My dear Harry! ... You know nothing about women.” “Don’t |?” 
“ A primrose! ...” 

She laughed gently, insinuatingly, lingeringly, derisively, as 
she looked downward at him from the mantelpiece. She was 
delighted, and her frank delight charmed him. How she ate up 
that unfortunate, that highly unfortunate, primrose ! She 

was murderous; but he couldn’t help feeling that she made 
something truly exquisite of murder — as instinctive and grace- 
ful as a lyric. 

“A primrose!” she repeated gaily. “But, of course, | see what 
you mean. You are sweet, Harry. But your beautiful 

tenderness deserved something better. She has, | know, an 
engaging naivete of appearance and manner. But surely you 
aren’t so innocent as to suppose that it isn’t practised? 

Are you?” 

“Yes and no. Of course, what one calls a manner is always, 

to some extent, practised. But if you mean she is insincere 
with me, no. She is perfectly sincere. Good heavens, Gertrude, 
have | got to tell you again that she’s in love with me — 
frightfully in love — as | am with her? One can’t fake love, 

you know. And what on earth would she want to fake it for 

- — assuming that she could ? " 

“That’s easy enough. She wants your money. She wants 

your prestige. She wants your social position — such as it is. 
She'd give her eye-teeth to be married to you, whether she 
loved you or not.” 


How sharply she pronounced the word teeth, and with 

what a brightening and widening of her incomparable eyes ! 
Really, she ought to be in a zoo. She reminded him of that 
leopard he had seen the other day, when he had gone with 
his two little nieces to the Bronx. He had sat there, in his 
cage, so immobile, so powerful, so still, so burning with 
energy in his spotted brightness ; and then, without the 
smallest change of expression, he had uttered that indescrib- 
ably far-away and ethereal little cry of nostalgic yearning, 

his slit eyes fixed mournfully on Alison. Good heavens — it had 
curdled his blood! For all its smallness and faintness and 
gentleness, it had been a sound of magnificent power, a prayer 
of supernal depth and force. Wasn’t Gertrude’s magic of 
exactly the same sort ? It was in everything she did. She was 
not beautiful, precisely— she was too abrupt, too forceful, too 
sharp, for that. Despite her grace, and the undeniable witch 
charm of her face, her intensity gave her whole bearing an 
odd angularity and feverishness. He even felt, occasionally, 
that she might some day, all of a sudden, go quite mad. 

Stiff, stark, staring mad. Lycanthropy? For certainly it 
wouldn’t surprise one to hear her howl like a wolf. And this 
animal madness in her spirit was a part of, if not the very 


base of, her extraordinary power to fascinate. One followed 
her queer evolutions as if hypnotized. If she entered a room, 
one looked at no one else. If she left a room, one felt as if 
one’s reason for being there had gone. 


“| wish | could make you see her properly,” he mourned, 
stretching out his legs toward the fire. 

“Go ahead! . .. Try.” 

“But what’s the use? You seem determined — for whatever 
reasons — not to see her.” 

“Not in the least. I’d like to believe you — I'd like nothing 
better.” “Women will never, never, never do justice to those mem- 
bers of their own sex who attract men in the perfectly natural 
way that May does. Of course she attracts men — and of 
course she knows it. How could she help it? Can the crocus 
help it if the sparrow wants to tear her to pieces? It’s not a 
trick or a falsity in her. She’s as naturally affectionate, and 
as guileless in her affections, and as undiscriminating, | 
might add, as a child of six. And one can see, with a little 
divination, that she has been painfully hurt, over and over 
again, by this habit of hers of wearing her heart on her 
sleeve. She gives her soul away forty times a day, just out of 
sheer generosity, just because she has such a capacity for 
love ; and she is rewarded by a suspicious world with jeers 
and mud. That’s always the way it is. The counterfeit makes 
its way. And the genuine is spat upon. " 

“How tactful you are to me!” 

“Aren't I!” 

“| distrust, profoundly, that madonna type. Really, my 

dear Harry, it’s too easy.” 

“You couldn’t do it!” 

“No, thank God, and | don’t want to. I’d rather be honest.” They 
were silent, and in the pause the black marble clock on 

the mantel struck the half-hour. Gertrude’s face had become 
smooth and enigmatic. Abstractedly, she gazed down at her 
gray-slippered foot, turning it this way and that to make 

the diamonded buckle sparkle in the firelight. What was she 
thinking about? WTtat was she feeling? What waxen puppets 
was she melting in the powerful heat of her imagination? He 
waited for her next move with an anticipation which was as 
pleased as it was blind. One never knew where Gertrude 
would come up next. But one always felt sure that when 

she came up she would come up with the sharp knife in her 
mouth and the fresh pearl in her hand. 

“| have the feeling that she wouldn’t even be above 
blackmail. Or a breach-of-promise suit. | hope you don’t write 
her incriminating letters ! " 

“Oh, damn!” 

“But go ahead with your charming portrait, your pretty 
Greuze portrait. | ‘Il really do my best to be credulous. " 


“My dear Gertrude, if you could have seen her in that 

wood, last week, looking for Mayflowers under the dead 
leaves!...” 

It was hopeless, perfectly hopeless, in the light of that 
baleful smile |! He wanted to shut his eyes. It was like trying 
to sleep under a spot-light. Was there no refuge for poor 
May? ... For it had been enchanting — enchanting. He had 
never expected again, in this life, to encounter a human Spirit 
of such simplicity and gaiety and radiant innocence. That 
moment, now forever immortal in his memory, when he had 
found a nest of blossom among the brown pine-needles, and 
she had come galloping — positively galloping — toward him, 
with a dead oak branch in her hand ! And the pure ecstasy of 
her young delight as she stared at the flowers, bending over 
and putting one hand lightly on his arm ! 

Gertrude collapsed into her chair, helpless with amusement; 
giving herself up to her laughter, she made him feel suddenly 
ashamed of that remembered delight. 

"Oh — oh — oh — oh! " She cried. 

“Well!” 

“The shy arbutus! ... Forgive me, Harry, but that’s 

too funny. How old are you ? " He flung his cigarette 

at the backlog and grinned. 

“| knew it was no use,” he grumbled amiably. “I can’t 

make you see her, and it’s no use trying.” 

“Well — | can see this much. You are in love with her. Or 

you couldn’t possibly be such a fool. But it’s precisely when 
you’re in love that you need to keep your wits about you. 

Or the wits of your friends. ... You mustn’t marry her, 


Harry. ” 
“Well — | don’t know.” 
“No! ... It would be ruinous.” 


“Would it? How can you be so sure?” 

“You think, | suppose, that life would be insupportable 
without her.” 

“An agony that | can’t bear to think of. And to think that 
some other man -! " 

“| know the feeling. I’ve been in love myself.” 

“It’s pretty bad.” 

“Of course it is. Every time. But that doesn’t prove any- 
thing. Not a single thing. That sort of agony is largely im- 
agination. ... Do you really think you'll marry her?” 
“Well — | haven’t exactly asked her to. But | shouldn’t 
wonder if | would.” 


It was queer — he felt, and quite definitely, that he had 

said this to her as if challengingly, as if to see how she would 
react to it — as if, almost, he hoped to force her to some 
spectacular action. He smiled lazily to himself, his eyes glazed 
by the firelight. 


She jumped up again, electric, her scarf slipping to the 

floor. 

“Let's have some sherry!” she said. “Would you like to 

get it? — in the dining-room. You know where it is.” 

“Good idea.” 

He stooped to pick up her scarf, accidentally touching her 
silken instep as he did so. She stood unmoving. Funny — he 
had the impression that she was shivering. Cold ?. . . Excite- 
ment? ... He wondered, idly, as he crossed the library to 
fetch the sherry decanter; and he came back with the tray, 
still wondering, but wondering with a pleasant confusedness. 
He began humming a theme from Opus 115. 

“You know, those late Beethoven things are wonderful — 
wonderful.” He put down the tray and removed the stopper 
from the decanter. “The purity of the absolute. For pure 

and continuous ecstasy - ” 


“Purity! ... You seem to have purity on the brain. 
... Thanks, Harry.” 

“Here’s looking at you. .. . Old times.” 

“Old times.” 


They sipped at the lightly held glasses and smiled. 
“| wish,” she then said, in a tone that struck him as new 
and a little forced— as if, in fact, she were nerving herself to 


something- — “that you’d do me a favor.” 

“You bet.” 

“If | thought there was any way in which | could save 
you, Harry — any way at all — I'd do it. Anything. And if 


ever you feel yourself on the brink of proposing to her — or 
if anything goes wrong — | mean, if she should let you down 
in any way, or not turn out what you thought — well, then, 

| wish you’d propose to me. Propose to me first... . Come 
to Bermuda with me. That’s what | mean.” 

She drew her feet beneath her, in the chair, and smiled at 
him brightly but nervously. 

“Heavens, Gertrude, how you do astonish me!” 

“Do |l?....1’ve always, in a funny sort of way, been in 

love with you, you know. " 

“Well — since you mention it — I’ve had my moments with 
you.” “Was one of them two years ago in Portsmouth? ...” 
"How did you know ? " 

“Do you think a woman doesn’t guess these things? .. . 

| not only knew but | also knew that you knew that | knew. " 


“Well, I'll be damned!” He sighed, he smiled foolishly, and for 
the moment he felt 

that he didn’t quite dare to meet her eyes. He remembered 
that ride in Tommy’s old Packard, and how she had so obvi- 
ously leaned her shoulder against him; and afterward, when 
they were looking at the etchings in the Palfrey House, how 
she had kept detaching him from the others, calling to him to 


come and look at this or that picture, and standing, as lie 
did so, so very close to him. The temptation had been very 
sharp, very exciting; but nevertheless he had run away from 
it, precipitately, the next day. 

“You do alarm me,” he added weakly. “And, in this 

age of withering candor, | don’t see why | shouldn’t admit that 
the idea is frightfully nice. But it hardly seems quite 

fair to May.” 

Oh, bother May !... May can perfectly well look after 
herself — don’t you worry about May. . . . What I’m think- 
ing of is what is fair to you.” 

“Plow angelic of you!” 

“Not a bit. It’s selfish of me. Deeply. Why not be per- 

fectly frank about these things? | don’t believe in muddling along 
with a lot of misunderstandings and misconceptions. 

... It’s unfair to May ; but what | feel is that it’s only by that 
kind of treachery to May that you can ever escape from 

her. | don’t say you would escape from her — but you might. 
And for your own sake you should. . . . Quite incidentally, 

of course, you’d make me very happy.” 

“If it weren’t for May, it would make me very happy too. 

But you won’t mind my saying that this May thing is very 
different. | ’m in love with her in an extraordinary way — 

a way that | can’t find any adequate symbol for. . . . Call 

it the shy arbutus, if you like.” 

"Oh, damn you and your shy arbutus ! " 


She sprang up, flung her scarf angrily into the chair, and 

went swiftly across the room to the desk. She put down her 
sherry-glass beside the brass candlestick (made in the 
likeness of a griffin), revolved it once or twice between thumb and 
finger, and then picked it up again, turning back toward the 
fireplace. He twisted himself about in his chair so as to watch 
her. She stood looking at him, with her fair head flung back 
and the glass held before her. She was looking at him in an 
extraordinary manner — as if, in some remote, chemical way, 
she were assaying him, wondering which catalyzer to try next. 
Melodrama? Tenderness? Persuasion? Aloofness? ... She 
hesitated. He felt sure, for an instant, that she was going to 
come and perch herself on the arm of his chair, and perhaps 
even put her arm round his neck. And he wasn ’t sure that he 
would so very much mind it. Mightn’t it — even — be the be- 
ginning of the end? The notion both horrified and pleased 

him. Perhaps this was exactly what he had hoped for? It 
would be very easy — in these circumstances — to forget May. 
It was positively as if she were being drawn away from him. 
Gertrude would kiss him; and the kiss would be a spider’s 

kiss ; it would numb him into forgetfulness. She would wrap 
him up in the soft silk of oblivion, paralyze him with the 
narcotic, insidious poison of her love. And May — what would 


May be to him then? Nothing. The faintest and farthest 
off of recollected whispers; a sigh, or the bursting of a 
bubble, worlds away. Once he had betrayed her, he would 
be free of her. Good Lord — how horrible !... The whole 
thing became suddenly, with a profound shock, a reality 
again. 


She came back toward him, tentatively, with slow steps, 

slow and long and lagging, as if, catlike, she were feeling the 
rug with her claws. She held her head a little on one side 

and her eyes were narrowed with a kind of doubting affection. 
When she stood close to his chair she thrust the fingers of her 
right hand quickly into his hair, gave it a gentle pull, and 
then, as quickly withdrawing, went to the fender. He smiled 

at her during this action, but she gave him no smile in 
answer. 


"Shall we turn on the radio " — she said lightly — "and have 
a little jazz?” 

“If you like. . . . No — let’s not. This is too inter- 

esting. " 

“Interesting! ...Ho, ho!” 


“Well, it is, Gertrude.” 

“So, | dare say, is — hell.” 

“Oh, come now — it isn’t as bad as that.” 

“But what further is there to say? It’s finished.” 

“But is it?” 

"That, my dear, dear Harry, is for you to say ; and you ’ve 
as good as Said so, haven’t you? You’ve been awfully nice 
about it.” 


He felt a little awkward — he felt that in a way she was 
taking an unfair advantage of him. And yet he couldn’t see 
exactly how. He sat up straight in his chair, with his hands 
on his knees, frowning and smiling. 

"If you could only like May ! ” he murmured. "If you could 
only see in her what | see in her— her amazing spiritual 
beauty! Then, I’m sure - ” 

“Give me some more sherry, Harry — I’m cold. And my 
scarf. " 

“Why, you're shivering!” 

“Yes, I’m shivering. And my aged teeth are chattering. 

And my pulse is both high and erratic. Is there anything 

else | can do for you?” 

She smiled at him bitterly and coldly as he picked up the 
silver scarf from the chair ; but the smile became really chal- 
lenging as he held up the scarf for her turning shoulder. 

It became brilliant. It became beautiful. He allowed his 
hands to rest on her shoulders and looked at her intently, 
feeling for her a sudden wave of tenderness and pity, and of 
something else as well. 


“The sherry!” she said, mocking. 

“All right— I'll get it.” 

“Well — get it.” 

He inclined his face and gave her a quick kiss — and then 
another- — at which she made no protest and no retreat ; 
and then turned away, dropping his hands. 

“And now let’s have some jazz,” she cried, as he filled her 
glass from the decanter. “I feel like dancing. ...” 

"The devil you do ! ” he said. 


She emptied her glass, and turned her back to put it on 

the mantelpiece. She did this quite simply, without any sort 
of self-consciousness ; there was nothing histrionic in the ges- 
ture ; it was the entire naturalness of the action that made it, 
somehow, heart-breaking. And instantly he moved to her and 
touched her arm, just above the elbow, with his hand. She 
began trembling when she felt his touch, but she did not turn. 
And as he felt her trembling it was as if, also, he felt in him- 
self the tiny beginning tremor of a great disaster. He was 
going to embrace her — he was going to give himself up. And 
May, stooping for arbutus in the wood, became remote, was 
swept oft’ into the ultimate, into the infinite, into the for- gotten. 
May was at last definitely lost — May was dead. He 
experienced a pang, as of some small spring broken in his 
heart, painful but obscure ; the dropping of a single white 
petal; and that — for the moment — was all. 

For the moment! ...He hesitated, looking down at the 
copper-gold convolutions of Gertrude’s hair, and at the fair 
round neck still so beautifully young. He had the queer feel- 
ing that this hair and this neck were expectant. They were 
waiting, waiting consciously, to be touched. They were waiting 
for him to perform this act of treachery, they were offering 

to reward him for it, to reward him with oblivion. But was 

that oblivion going to be perfect? Would May be forgotten? 
Could May be forgotten? .. . Good God — how horrible! He 
closed his eyes to the chaos and terror of the future; to the 
spiritual deaths of himself and May; the betrayal and the 
agony. .. . And then he felt himself beginning to smile ; 

while, with his finger and thumb, he gently tweaked a tiny 
golden watch-spring of hair which curled against the nape of 
of the white neck. 


1 Copyright, 1928, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 


THE WOOLEN MITTEN SITUATION 
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This great historical document, sometimes referred 
to as the Epic of Advertising, is here presented, 
complete and unexpur gated, as delivered to the 
A. N. A. in Atlantic City. 

Copyright, 1928, by Life Publishing Company. 


| HAVE some very important data for all advertising men. 
| might as well admit right at the 

start that my first job on leaving college was with 

the advertising department of the Curtis Publishing 

Co. | am probably the only ex-Curtis advertising 

man who has not gone into the agency business for 
himself. As a matter of fact, when | left Curtis (| 

was given plenty of time to get my hat and coat) 

| was advised not to stick to advertising. They 

Yaid that | was too tall, or something. | forget just 

what the reason was they gave. 

But one of my last jobs before leaving Curtis was 

to go out on a commercial research trip for Mr. 

Charles Coolidge Parlin, the well-known Curtis 
commercial research sharp. Most of you have been 
shown some of Mr. Parlin's reports — in strict confidence— 
giving you the inside dope on the distribution of your own 
product and proving that, by using 

exclusively the Curtis publications — their names 
escape me at the moment — you will not only reach 

all the public that you want to reach but will have 
enough people left over to give an amateur performance 
of "Pinafore." | used to have a hand in making up these Parlin 
reports. My report on the gingham situation was 
perhaps considered my most successful, owing to 

the neat manner in which it was bound. It has been 
estimated that my gingham report retarded by ten 

years the entrance of the gingham manufacturers 

into national advertising. 

Looking through an old trunk last week | came 

upon a report which | made for Mr. Parlin, but 

which was never used. | would like to read it to 

you tonight. It is a report on the woolen mitten 

situation in the United States and was intended to 

lead the way for a national campaign in the Curtis 
publications to reach mitten consumers all over the 
country. 

In making this report | visited retail stores and 

jobbers selling mittens in 49 states, asking the 

following questions: 

Of the retailers | asked: 


1. Does the average woman, in buying mittens, 

ask for them by brand or just ask for mittens? 

2. Does she try on the mittens for size? 

3. Is there any appreciable consumer demand 

for mittens during the summer? If so what the hell 

for? 

4. Is there any appreciable consumer demand 

for mittens during the winter? 

5. Isn't it true that a mitten with a nationally advertised trade-name — like "Mitto" or 
“Paddies" 

— provided the Curtis publications were used exclusively— would sweep the field? 
6. How many mitten buyers demand that the 

mittens be attached together with a string? 

Of the jobbers we asked the following questions: 

1. How do you like jobbing? 

2. Are you a college man? 

3. Wouldn't you be happier doing something else? 

4. Do you ever, by any chance, sell any mittens? 

Out of 4,846 jobbing establishments visited, only 

eight jobbers were found in. Jobbing establishments are always on such dark streets 
and there 

never seems to be anybody in the store. | finally 

got so that | would sit in my hotel and make up the 

jobbers' answers myself. Now, as a result of this investigation, the Curtis 
Company was able to place the following facts at 

the disposal of the various mitten manufacturers. 

Each mitten manufacturer was blindfolded and 

taken into a darkened room where he was made to 

promise that he would never tell any one the facts 

about his own business that he was about to be told. 

Then he was turned around and around until he 

was dizzy, and then hit over the head by the Curtis 

Advertising Director. 

Following is the result of the mitten investiga- 

tion: 


i. In 49 states it was found that 615,000 women 

do not buy mittens at all. At first, these statistics 
would seem to be confusing. But, on being 

analyzed, it is found that 82 per cent, of these 
615,000 women live in towns of a population of 
50,000 or over, which means that they can keep 
their hands in their pockets and do not need mittens. 
Here, then, a consumer demand must be 

created. 

2. From 5.6 per cent, to 95 per cent, of the 
department store sales of men's mittens are made to women. 
This just shows what we are coming to. 

3. In the New England states one woman in ten 


buys ready-to-wear mittens instead of piece-goods from 
which to make her own mittens. 

4. In the Middle West, one woman in eleven 

buys mitten piece-goods. This extra woman is accounted 
for by the fact that an aunt of mine went 

to live in Wisconsin last year. 

In the South, they had never heard of mittens. 

At one place in Alabama we were told that they had 
drowned the last batch they had, thinking the inquiry 
had been for "kittens." This gave us an idea, and we 
made a supplementary report on kitten 

distribution. In this investigation it was found: 


A. That there is no general consumer knowledge 
of breeds of kittens. In other words, a kitten is a 
kitten and that's all. 

B. Four out of five kittens never do anything 
worthwhile in the world. 

C. The market for kittens is practically negligible. 
In some states there are no dealers at all, and 
hardly any jobbers. 

D. A solution of the kitten dealer-problem might 
lie in the introduction of dealer helps. In other 
words, improve the package so that the dealer can 
play it up. Give him a kitten he will be proud to 
display. 

But to return to our mittens: 

We have shown that a nationally advertised 

brand of mittens, if given the proper distribution 
and if adapted to the particular consumer demand 
in the different mitten localities throughout the 
country, ought to dominate the field. 

We now come to the problem of the proper 
medium for such a campaign. 

In the chart on this same page we have a pyramid 
representing the Curtis circulation. Eleven million 
people, of whom 25,000 are able to lift the paper 
high enough to read it. In this shaded section here 
is where the country club is going to be. This is all 
made land. .... We come down here to a circle 
showing consumer demand, 49 per cent.... 
Curtis quota 48 per cent, and here is the State of 
Kansas which was admitted as a free state in 1856. 
To continue: in 1902, the year of the war, there 
were 160,000 of these sold in Michigan alone. 
Bring this down to present-day values, with time 
and a half for overtime, and you will see what | 
mean. Of these, 50,000 were white, 4,600 were 
practically white and 4,000 were the same as those 
in Class A — white. 


We have now pretty well lined up the channels 

of distribution for mittens and have seen that there 
is only one practical method for reaching the mitten 
consumer, namely, 52 pages a year in the Post, and 
12 pages in color in the Journal and Country 
Gentleman. There will be no duplication here as 

the readers of the Country Gentleman go to bed so 
early. 

In addition to the benefit derived from all this, 

the mitten manufacturers will be shown all over the 
Curtis building in Philadelphia and allowed to peek 
into Mr. Lorimer's office. And, if they don't like this 
plan for marketing their product, they can lump 

it, because it's all they are going to get. This report 
was the start of the big campaign 

which put the Frivolity Mitten Co. where it is 

today. And, for submitting it, | was fired. 


A Harder Task Than Making 
Bricks Without Straw 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Up From Slavery: An Autobiography, by 
Booker T. Washington 


From the very beginning, at Tuskegee, | was determined to have the 
students do not only the agricultural and domestic work, but to 

have them erect their own buildings. My plan was to have them, while 
performing this service, taught the latest and best methods of labour, 
so that the school would not only get the benefit of their efforts, 

but the students themselves would be taught to see not only utility in 
labour, but beauty and dignity; would be taught, in fact, how to lift 
labour up from mere drudgery and toil, and would learn to love work for 
its own sake. My plan was not to teach them to work in the old way, 
but to show them how to make the forces of nature--air, water, steam, 
electricity, horse-power--assist them in their labour. 


At first many advised against the experiment of having the buildings 
erected by the labour of the students, but | was determined to stick to 

it. | told those who doubted the wisdom of the plan that | knew that 

our first buildings would not be so comfortable or so complete in their 
finish as buildings erected by the experienced hands of outside workmen, 
but that in the teaching of civilization, self-help, and self-reliance, 

the erection of buildings by the students themselves would more than 
compensate for any lack of comfort or fine finish. 


| further told those who doubted the wisdom of this plan, that the 


majority of our students came to us in poverty, from the cabins of the 
cotton, sugar, and rice plantations of the South, and that while | knew 

it would please the students very much to place them at once in finely 
constructed buildings, | felt that it would be following out a more 

natural process of development to teach them how to construct their own 
buildings. Mistakes | knew would be made, but these mistakes would teach 
us valuable lessons for the future. 


During the now nineteen years’ existence of the Tuskegee school, the 
plan of having the buildings erected by student labour has been adhered 
to. In this time forty buildings, counting small and large, have been 
built, and all except four are almost wholly the product of student 
labour. As an additional result, hundreds of men are now scattered 
throughout the South who received their knowledge of mechanics while 
being taught how to erect these buildings. Skill and knowledge are now 
handed down from one set of students to another in this way, until 

at the present time a building of any description or size can be 
constructed wholly by our instructors and students, from the drawing of 
the plans to the putting in of the electric fixtures, without going off 

the grounds for a single workman. 


Not a few times, when a new student has been led into the temptation of 
marring the looks of some building by leadpencil marks or by the cuts 

of a jack-knife, | have heard an old student remind him: "Don't do that. 
That is our building. | helped put it up." 


In the early days of the school | think my most trying experience was 

in the matter of brickmaking. As soon as we got the farm work reasonably 
well started, we directed our next efforts toward the industry of making 
bricks. We needed these for use in connection with the erection of our 
own buildings; but there was also another reason for establishing this 
industry. There was no brickyard in the town, and in addition to our own 
needs there was a demand for bricks in the general market. 


| had always sympathized with the "Children of Israel," in their task 
of "making bricks without straw," but ours was the task of making bricks 
with no money and no experience. 


In the first place, the work was hard and dirty, and it was difficult 

to get the students to help. When it came to brickmaking, their distaste 

for manual labour in connection with book education became especially 
manifest. It was not a pleasant task for one to stand in the mud-pit for 
hours, with the mud up to his knees. More than one man became disgusted 
and left the school. 


We tried several locations before we opened up a pit that furnished 
brick clay. | had always supposed that brickmaking was very simple, but 
| soon found out by bitter experience that it required special skill and 
knowledge, particularly in the burning of the bricks. After a good deal 

of effort we moulded about twenty-five thousand bricks, and put them 


into a kiln to be burned. This kiln turned out to be a failure, because 

it was not properly constructed or properly burned. We began at once, 
however, on a second kiln. This, for some reason, also proved a failure. 
The failure of this kiln made it still more difficult to get the 

students to take part in the work. Several of the teachers, however, 
who had been trained in the industries at Hampton, volunteered their 
services, and in some way we succeeded in getting a third kiln ready for 
burning. The burning of a kiln required about a week. Toward the latter 
part of the week, when it seemed as if we were going to have a good 
many thousand bricks in a few hours, in the middle of the night the kiln 
fell. For the third time we had failed. 


The failure of this last kiln left me without a single dollar with which 

to make another experiment. Most of the teachers advised the abandoning 
of the effort to make bricks. In the midst of my troubles | thought of 

a watch which had come into my possession years before. | took the watch 
to the city of Montgomery, which was not far distant, and placed it ina 
pawn-shop. | secured cash upon it to the amount of fifteen dollars, with 
which to renew the brickmaking experiment. | returned to Tuskegee, and, 
with the help of the fifteen dollars, rallied our rather demoralized and 
discouraged forces and began a fourth attempt to make bricks. This time, 

| am glad to say, we were successful. Before | got hold of any money, 

the time-limit on my watch had expired, and | have never seen it since; 
but | have never regretted the loss of it. 


Brickmaking has now become such an important industry at the school 
that last season our students manufactured twelve hundred thousand of 
first-class bricks, of a quality suitable to be sold in any market. Aside 

from this, scores of young men have mastered the brickmaking trade--both 
the making of bricks by hand and by machinery--and are now engaged in 
this industry in many parts of the South. 


The making of these bricks taught me an important lesson in regard to 
the relations of the two races in the South. Many white people who had 
had no contact with the school, and perhaps no sympathy with it, came to 
us to buy bricks because they found out that ours were good bricks. 

They discovered that we were supplying a real want in the community. 
The making of these bricks caused many of the white residents of the 
neighbourhood to begin to feel that the education of the Negro was not 
making him worthless, but that in educating our students we were adding 
something to the wealth and comfort of the community. As the people of 
the neighbourhood came to us to buy bricks, we got acquainted with them; 
they traded with us and we with them. Our business interests became 
intermingled. We had something which they wanted; they had something 
which we wanted. This, in a large measure, helped to lay the foundation 
for the pleasant relations that have continued to exist between us and 
the white people in that section, and which now extend throughout the 
South. 


Wherever one of our brickmakers has gone in the South, we find that 


he has something to contribute to the well-being of the community into 
which he has gone; something that has made the community feel that, in 
a degree, it is indebted to him, and perhaps, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon him. In this way pleasant relations between the races 
have been simulated. 


My experience is that there is something in human nature which always 
makes an individual recognize and reward merit, no matter under what 
colour of skin merit is found. | have found, too, that it is the 

visible, the tangible, that goes a long ways in softening prejudices. 

The actual sight of a first-class house that a Negro has built is ten 

times more potent than pages of discussion about a house that he ought 
to build, or perhaps could build. 


The same principle of industrial education has been carried out in the 
building of our own wagons, carts, and buggies, from the first. We now 

own and use on our farm and about the school dozens of these vehicles, 

and every one of them has been built by the hands of the students. Aside 
from this, we help supply the local market with these vehicles. The 

supplying of them to the people in the community has had the same effect 
as the supplying of bricks, and the man who learns at Tuskegee to build 

and repair wagons and carts is regarded as a benefactor by both races in 

the community where he goes. The people with whom he lives and works are 
going to think twice before they part with such a man. 


The individual who can do something that the world wants done will, 

in the end, make his way regardless of race. One man may go into a 
community prepared to supply the people there with an analysis of Greek 
sentences. The community may not at the time be prepared for, or feel 
the need of, Greek analysis, but it may feel its need of bricks and 

houses and wagons. If the man can supply the need for those, then, it 
will lead eventually to a demand for the first product, and with the 
demand will come the ability to appreciate it and to profit by it. 


About the time that we succeeded in burning our first kiln of bricks 

we began facing in an emphasized form the objection of the students 

to being taught to work. By this time it had gotten to be pretty well 
advertised throughout the state that every student who came to Tuskegee, 
no matter what his financial ability might be, must learn some industry. 
Quite a number of letters came from parents protesting against their 
children engaging in labour while they were in the school. Other parents 
came to the school to protest in person. Most of the new students 
brought a written or a verbal request from their parents to the effect 
that they wanted their children taught nothing but books. The more 
books, the larger they were, and the longer the titles printed upon 
them, the better pleased the students and their parents seemed to be. 


| gave little heed to these protests, except that | lost no opportunity 
to go into as many parts of the state as | could, for the purpose 
of speaking to the parents, and showing them the value of industrial 


education. Besides, | talked to the students constantly on the subject. 
Notwithstanding the unpopularity of industrial work, the school 
continued to increase in numbers to such an extent that by the middle of 
the second year there was an attendance of about one hundred and fifty, 
representing almost all parts of the state of Alabama, and including a 
few from other states. 


In the summer of 1882 Miss Davidson and | both went North and engaged in 
the work of raising funds for the completion of our new building. On my 

way North | stopped in New York to try to get a letter of recommendation 
from an officer of a missionary organization who had become somewhat 
acquainted with me a few years previous. This man not only refused to 

give me the letter, but advised me most earnestly to go back home at 
once, and not make any attempt to get money, for he was quite sure that 

| would never get more than enough to pay my travelling expenses. | 
thanked him for his advice, and proceeded on my journey. 


The first place | went to in the North, was Northampton, Mass., where 
| spent nearly a half-day in looking for a coloured family with whom | 
could board, never dreaming that any hotel would admit me. | was 
greatly surprised when | found that | would have no trouble in being 
accommodated at a hotel. 


We were successful in getting money enough so that on Thanksgiving Day 
of that year we held our first service in the chapel of Porter Hall, 
although the building was not completed. 


In looking about for some one to preach the Thanksgiving sermon, | found 
one of the rarest men that it has ever been my privilege to know. This 
was the Rev. Robert C. Bedford, a white man from Wisconsin, who was then 
pastor of a little coloured Congregational church in Montgomery, Ala. 
Before going to Montgomery to look for some one to preach this sermon 

| had never heard of Mr. Bedford. He had never heard of me. He gladly 
consented to come to Tuskegee and hold the Thanksgiving service. It was 
the first service of the kind that the coloured people there had ever 
observed, and what a deep interest they manifested in it! The sight 

of the new building made it a day of Thanksgiving for them never to be 
forgotten. 


Mr. Bedford consented to become one of the trustees of the school, and 

in that capacity, and as a worker for it, he has been connected with it 

for eighteen years. During this time he has borne the school upon his 
heart night and day, and is never so happy as when he is performing some 
service, no matter how humble, for it. He completely obliterates himself 

in everything, and looks only for permission to serve where service is 

most disagreeable, and where others would not be attracted. In all my 
relations with him he has seemed to me to approach as nearly to the 

spirit of the Master as almost any man | ever met. 


A little later there came into the service of the school another man, 


quite young at the time, and fresh from Hampton, without whose service 
the school never could have become what it is. This was Mr. Warren 
Logan, who now for seventeen years has been the treasurer of the 
Institute, and the acting principal during my absence. He has always 
shown a degree of unselfishness and an amount of business tact, coupled 
with a clear judgment, that has kept the school in good condition no 
matter how long | have been absent from it. During all the financial 
stress through which the school has passed, his patience and faith in 

our ultimate success have not left him. 


As soon as our first building was near enough to completion so that we 
could occupy a portion of it--which was near the middle of the second 

year of the school--we opened a boarding department. Students had begun 
coming from quite a distance, and in such increasing numbers that we 

felt more and more that we were merely skimming over the surface, in 
that we were not getting hold of the students in their home life. 


We had nothing but the students and their appetites with which to begin 
a boarding department. No provision had been made in the new building 
for a kitchen and dining room; but we discovered that by digging out a 
large amount of earth from under the building we could make a partially 
lighted basement room that could be used for a kitchen and dining room. 
Again | called on the students to volunteer for work, this time to 

assist in digging out the basement. This they did, and in a few weeks 

we had a place to cook and eat in, although it was very rough and 
uncomfortable. Any one seeing the place now would never believe that it 
was once used for a dining room. 


The most serious problem, though, was to get the boarding department 
started off in running order, with nothing to do with in the way of 
furniture, and with no money with which to buy anything. The merchants 
in the town would let us have what food we wanted on credit. In fact, in 
those earlier years | was constantly embarrassed because people seemed 
to have more faith in me than | had in myself. It was pretty hard to 

cook, however, without stoves, and awkward to eat without dishes. At 
first the cooking was done out-of-doors, in the old-fashioned, primitive 
style, in pots and skillets placed over a fire. Some of the carpenters’ 
benches that had been used in the construction of the building were 
utilized for tables. As for dishes, there were too few to make it worth 
while to spend time in describing them. 


No one connected with the boarding department seemed to have any idea 
that meals must be served at certain fixed and regular hours, and this 
was a source of great worry. Everything was so out of joint and so 
inconvenient that | feel safe in saying that for the first two weeks 
something was wrong at every meal. Either the meat was not done or had 
been burnt, or the salt had been left out of the bread, or the tea had 

been forgotten. 


Early one morning | was standing near the dining-room door listening 


to the complaints of the students. The complaints that morning were 
especially emphatic and numerous, because the whole breakfast had been 
a failure. One of the girls who had failed to get any breakfast came out 
and went to the well to draw some water to drink and take the place of 
the breakfast which she had not been able to get. When she reached 

the well, she found that the rope was broken and that she could get no 
water. She turned from the well and said, in the most discouraged tone, 
not knowing that | was where | could hear her, "We can't even get 

water to drink at this school." | think no one remark ever came so near 
discouraging me as that one. 


At another time, when Mr. Bedford--whom | have already spoken of as one 
of our trustees, and a devoted friend of the institution--was visiting 

the school, he was given a bedroom immediately over the dining room. 
Early in the morning he was awakened by a rather animated discussion 
between two boys in the dining room below. The discussion was over the 
question as to whose turn it was to use the coffee-cup that morning. One 
boy won the case by proving that for three mornings he had not had an 
opportunity to use the cup at all. 


But gradually, with patience and hard work, we brought order out of 
chaos, just as will be true of any problem if we stick to it with 
patience and wisdom and earnest effort. 


As | look back now over that part of our struggle, | am glad to see 

that we had it. | am glad that we endured all those discomforts and 
inconveniences. | am glad that our students had to dig out the place for 
their kitchen and dining room. | am glad that our first boarding-place 
was in the dismal, ill-lighted, and damp basement. Had we started ina 
fine, attractive, convenient room, | fear we would have "lost our heads" 
and become "stuck up." It means a great deal, | think, to start off ona 
foundation which one has made for one's self. 


When our old students return to Tuskegee now, as they often do, and 

go into our large, beautiful, well-ventilated, and well-lighted dining 

room, and see tempting, well-cooked food--largely grown by the students 
themselves--and see tables, neat tablecloths and napkins, and vases of 
flowers upon the tables, and hear singing birds, and note that each meal 
is served exactly upon the minute, with no disorder, and with almost no 
complaint coming from the hundreds that now fill our dining room, they, 
too, often say to me that they are glad that we started as we did, 

and built ourselves up year by year, by a slow and natural process of 
growth. 


THREE PORTRAITS 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Against This Age, by Maxwell Bodenheim 


Withdraw your hair from the simulated 
Interest of the moon; 

Take every tenuous shadow 

From the aimless tongues of these trees 
And darken your speech until it attains 

A fickle and fantastic 

Acquaintance with the eccentric night; 
Disarrange your dress and make it 

A subtle invitation to nakedness. 
Remove your shoes and stockings 

So that your feet may enjoy 

An embarrassed soliloquy with the grass; 
Place the palm of your hand 

Lightly against your nose, 

Following the slope of some grotesque feeling. 
Devise these careful affronts 

To the heavier intentions 

Of thought and emotion, and gratefully 
Accept your title of minor poet. 


Only trees with long roots caught by hills 
Will recognize your importance. 


They worship musical sound, 

Protecting the breast of emotion. 

Their feelings pose as fortune-tellers 

And angle for coins from credulous thoughts. 
Shall we abandon this luxury 

Of mild mist and wild raptures? 

Your face refrains from speaking yes 

But your poised eyes roundly 

Reward the luminous question. 

Greece and Asia have exchanged 

Problems upon your face, 

And the fine poise of your head 

Tries to catch their conversation. 

Few people care to use 

Thought as a musical instrument, 

Bringing ingenious restraints to grief and joy, 
But we, with clasped arms, will descend 


Daringly upon this situation. 
The full-blown confusion of life 
Will detest our intrusion. 


If you subtract a nose you add religion, 
Supine, and in a glitter of explanation 
Expanding the unreasonable second 
Of chattering, pugnacious flesh. 

The inquisitive elevation of noses 
Does not fit into the smooth 
Curvatures of faith. 

If you remove the lips you add 
Philosophy, for lips express the warm 
Quarrel of emotions and become 
Crimson antagonists to contemplation. 
If you subtract the eyes you add 

The fertile smugness of earth, 

For eyes are rapid skeptics 

Tossing light beyond the circles of earth. 
Flesh will remain and vacillate 
Between the cocaine of belief 

And times of wakefulness 

Designed to replenish the drug. 

Then reconstruct the face 

With shifting experiments 

Of spirit, fantasy, and intellect, 

Intent upon violating 

The tyrannies of formal reiteration. 
Men will revile you and bestow 

The necessary background. 


SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


BY GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE 
from THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY - AUGUST, 1926 


I]. LINCOLN AND GRANT 


The public which gives its sons to 
fight is in time of war subjected to a 
novel and exhausting strain. Even the 
more phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon peoples 


tend in such times to become neurotic, 
and are apt to be aroused to enthu- 
siasm or indignation on very slight 
grounds. This is one of the difficulties 
with which the statesmen of modern 
democracies must reckon. The expe- 
rienced soldier knows how manifold are 
the chances and the uncertainties of 
war, how incomplete in normal circum- 
stances is the information on which he 
has to make decisions; he is only too 
aware that with the highest skill and 
the best judgment he cannot hope to 
guess right all the time. It is the duty 
of the statesman to know this, too, for 
the public does not read the Maxims of 
Napoleon and is not aware that the 
victory falls to the general who makes 
fewest mistakes; it judges by results 
and readily becomes intolerant of any 
error which has caused loss of life. 

The statesman who understands his 
business will stand between his soldiers 
and hasty popular judgment. Both 
Lincoln and Davis have it to their 
eternal credit that they did this, and 
prevented the outstanding military 
figures of the war from being swept 

by blasts of popular criticism into 
oblivion in the early days of the 
conflict. 


McClellan’s easy success in Western 
Virginia caused the Northern public to 
hail him as a hero. The Southern pub- 
lic expected, when Lee was sent to the 
same theatre, that he would return 
with greater glory than had been won 
by the Northern general. It did not, 

it could not, know that Lee’s problem 
was entirely different from McClellan’s. 
Lee failed to obtain results and there- 
fore was condemned. So it happened 
that, while he was in the act of pre- 
paring those masterly combinations 
which saved Richmond, Davis had to 
support him against the outspoken and 
sarcastic comments of the Southern 
press. In this case Davis, knowing 

Lee, backed his own judgment against 


that of the public, to find it trium- 
phantly vindicated. 


Lincoln had not had Davis’s oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
the officers of the army of the United 
States. He did not know Grant, and 
could only judge of him as the public 
did, by his performances in the field. 
On April 6, 1862, Grant made, at the 
battle of Shiloh, a blunder which could 
be retrieved only by a heavy sacrifice 
of life. Public feeling was immediately 
stirred. Stories of the failing which had 
caused his resignation from the army 
were revived, and it was even said, on 
no evidence at all, that he had been 
drunk during the battle. Lincoln was 
pressed to remove him, but the Presi- 
dent remembered that at a time when 
his other generals were finding abun- 
dant reasons for inaction Grant had 
captured Forts Henry and Donelson, 
and that, if he had made a mistake at 
Shiloh, that mistake caused him not to 
retreat but to attack. His answer came 
pat to those who sought Grant’s dis- 
grace: ‘I cannot spare this man. He 
fights.” 


As late as March 1863, when the 
remarkable campaign which ended in 
the fall of Vicksburg had begun, Grant 
was still being pilloried in the Northern 
press. His troops, struggling with the 
floods of the Mississippi, had a hard 
life. ‘Visitors to the camp,’ Grant tells 
us, ‘went home with dismal stories to 
relate; Northern papers came back to 
the soldiers with thestories exaggerated. 
Because | would not divulge my ulti- 
mate plans to visitors they pronounced 
me idle, incompetent, and unfit to 
command men in an emergency, and 
clamored for my removal.’ Lincoln 

said at this time: ‘I think Grant has 
hardly a friend except myself.’ He 
wanted a fighter, and, believing that 
he had found such a one in General 
Grant, he stuck to him against all 


opposition. 


In May 1863, before any decisive 
success had been won in the campaign 
for the control of the Mississippi, Lin- 
coln had grasped what Grant was at, 
and had him informed that he had 

‘the full confidence of the Government.’ 
‘With all the pressure brought to 

bear upon them,’ Grant writes, ‘both 
President Lincoln and General Halleck 
stood by me to the end of the campaign. 
| had never met Mr. Lincoln, and his 
support was constant.’ Such should 

be, but too often is not, an invariable 
rule with statesmen in their relations 
with commanders in the field. The 
generals must be supported or removed; 
to keep them in command when they 
have evidence that they are distrusted 
at home is to place upon them a burden 
which may break them, and will cer- 
tainly make it harder for them to win 
victories. Yet in 1917 we find the 

French Government, on the eve of a 
great campaign, making it evident to 
the French commander, General 
Nivelle, that it had no confidence in 

his plans, while retaining him in military 
control and directing him to proceed 
with his battle. The story of Lincoln’s 
early relations with Grant is evidence 
that it was no eagerness on the Presi- 
dent’s part to do the work of his 
soldiers, nor any dislike of soldiers in 
general, which brought about the fric- 
tion between himself and McClellan. 


Neither Lincoln’s support nor the 
triumph of Vicksburg made Grant a 
popular hero. The critics had been 
chanting too recently upon one note 
to change enthusiastically to another. 
Indeed, few at the time realized the 
full significance of Vicksburg and of 
Gettysburg. The memories of Fred- 
ericksburg and Chancellorsville were 
too fresh to let men rejoice without 
fear of some early disillusionment. 
But when, in November 1863, Grant 


put energy and decision into the halt- 
ing operations of the Union forces 

in Tennessee and won the victory of 
Chattanooga, the first genuine Thanks- 
giving since the outbreak of the Civil . 
War was made possible, and the North 
realized that it had found a man. 

The rank of Lieutenant-General was re- 
vived for Grant, and he was summoned 
to Washington to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Union forces. 


In his account of his first interview 

with the President, Grant says Lincoln 
told him that all he wanted or had ever 
wanted was someone who would take 
responsibility and act and call on him 
for all the assistance he needed, and he 
pledged himself to use all the power 
of the Government in rendering such 
assistance. ‘The President told me he 
did not want to know what | proposed 
to do.’ 


It needed some severe self-control 

on Lincoln’s part to say that. He 

had formed the habit of going daily 

to the War Department, and there, 
studying the latest telegrams and 

the maps with the position of the 
troops marked, he had taken to read- 
ing books on strategy and had been 
accustomed to make suggestions for 
their military movements to his gen- 
erals. His brain was of that not uncom- 
mon type which finds delight in the 
intellectual exercise of framing military 
plans. Even now, when he had found 
his man and given him his complete 
confidence, he could not resist the 
temptation to produce a plan of cam- 


paign. 


“He submitted,’ Grant goes on, ‘a 
plan of campaign of his own which he 
wanted me to hear and then do as | 


pleased about. He brought out a map 
of Virginia on which he had evidently 
marked every position occupied by the 
Federal and Confederate armies up to 
that time. He pointed out on the map 
two streams which empty into the 
Potomac, and suggested that the army 
might be moved on boats and landed 
between the mouths of these streams. 
We would then have the Potomac to 
bring our supplies and the tributaries 
would protect our flanks while we 
moved out. | listened respectfully, but 
did not suggest that the same streams 
would protect Lee’s flanks while he 
was shutting us up.’ That little story 
should be on the desk of every min- 
ister who finds himself in office during 
war. 


When Grant assumed the chief con- 
trol of the Union forces, effective unity 
of command was for the first time 
achieved in the North. He planned a 
great campaign against the Confeder- 
acy from the north, from the west, and 
from the coast, and decided himself to 
accompany the Army of the Potomac, 
commanded by Meade, in its operations 
against Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. By thus keeping his most for- 
midable opponent under his eye, and 
by selecting for the Army of the Poto- 
mac a line of advance which he believed 
would sufficiently cover the capital, 
while the Shenandoah Valley was con- 
trolled by another force of Federal 
troops, he allayed the anxieties for the 
safety of Washington which had proved 
the undoing of others. Halleck became 
Chief of the Staff and remained in 
Washington to act as the channel of 
communication between Grant and the 
Government, and as the interpreter of 
the soldier’s military language. This 
arrangement, arrived at early in 1864, 
was not merely practical and sensi- 
ble: it was ahead of any system for 

the conduct of war which had been 
devised in Europe until von Moltke, 


in 1866 and 1870, displayed the Prus- 
sian methods to an astonished military 
world. 


The encouragement which Lincoln 

had given Grant when the soldier was 
in the West naturally tended to make 
relations between them easy when they 
met. But, apart from this, Grant was 
exactly fitted by character and mental- 
ity to codperate with the President. 

He had not Lee’s extraordinary skill in 
manceuvre, but he had the vision to 
see the military problem of the Union 
as a whole, the imagination to draw his 
plans on a big scale, the courage to 
stick to his plans in adversity, and 

a real understanding of the responsi- 
bilities and anxieties of the Govern- 
ment. He was not a talker, though he 
could express his ideas on paper clearly 
and succinctly; he was a man of action 
who thought before acting and knew 
his own mind, and that was the type 

of man for which Lincoln had been 
seeking. 


“You're vigilant and self-reliant,’ 

wrote the President to him soon after 
Grant had taken the field, ‘and, 

pleased with this, | wish not to ob- 
trude any restraints or constraints upon 
you.... If there be anything want- 

ing in my power to give, do not fail to 
let me know. And now, with a brave 
army and a just cause, may God sustain 
You.’ 


The pages of the Official Records are 

a clear indication of the change which 
Grant’s appointment made in the con- 
duct of the war. Until the Lieutenant- 
General entered upon his functions the 
correspondence between Lincoln and 
his generals had been frequent and 
voluminous. On the part of the sol- 
diers it often consisted of complaints of 
the inefficiency of the administration 
or of requests for guidance upon mat- 
ters which they should have decided 


for themselves; on Lincoln’s part it 
comprised too frequently suggestions 
for military manceuvres forced from 
him because his generals showed doubts 
and hesitations. From March 1864 

all this ceased. The bulk of Grant’s 
correspondence was addressed to Hal- 
leck; he and the President rarely ex- 
changed letters, and the latter, relieved 
from many worries and _ perplexities, 
became definitely master of his house. 
Grant took an early opportunity of 
assuring the powers in Washington of 
his gratitude for their zeal in supplying 
his needs, a pleasing change from the 
usual tenor of correspondence from the 
army. Soldier and statesman set about 
their business without interfering each 
with the other, and consequently the 
work of both prospered. This does not 
mean that Lincoln handed over to an- 
other his responsibility for the conduct 
of the war. The statesman cannot 
divest himself of such responsibility, 
and Lincoln made no attempt to do so. 
He read every line of Grant’s reports 
and followed all his movements with 
the closest attention. 


Grant’s plan was to combine all the 
forces of the Union, naval and mili- 
tary, east and west, in one great co- 
ordinated effort, and with these forces 
‘to hammer continuously against the 
armed force of the enemy and his re- 
sources until by mere attrition, if in 

no other way, there should be nothing 
left to him but an equal submission 
with the loyal section of our community 
to the Constitutional laws of the land.’ 
The Northern forces were to work to- 
gether with one object, that object 
being to deprive the centrally placed 
enemy of his chief weapon, manceuvre, 
by fastening on to his armies and com- 
pelling them to fight often and to fight 


hard. Some of the details of the execu- 
tion of this plan may be criticized as 
lacking in finesse and as causing avoid- 
able loss of life, but it gave to the Union 
forces a definite goal and a precise pur- 
pose for their efforts, which had been 
lacking heretofore, and was the simplest 
method of bringing the superior mili- 
tary power of the North into play. 


Grant’s appointment had been hailed 
with enthusiasm in the North, and the 
hopes which it aroused ran high. The 
appearance of a new commander in 
war is generally the signal for an out- 
burst of popular acclamation. But a 
public always greedy for results quickly 
becomes impatient if it does not get 
them, and impatience is apt to change 
to disappointment and anger. When 
Grant’s eagerly expected advance be- 
gan and was followed by the long lists 
of casualties from the battlefields of 
the Wilderness, of Spotsylvania, and of 
Cold Harbor, grief produced anxieties 
which turned to grumblings against 
the new Commander-in-Chief. These 
grumblings had their political reac- 
tions, which, with the approach of the 
presidential election, were of impor- 
tance. On July 2, 1864, Congress 
moved the President to appoint a day 
of humiliation and prayer. 


The situation was, indeed, not unlike 
that which, in 1916, followed the close 
of the battle of the Somme. That 

great battle, the first in which the 
British Empire was engaged as a whole, 
brought mourning into thousands of 
homes, and opened the eyes of the 
British public to the cost of a struggle 
for national existence. In return for 

the terrible price paid, the gains which 
the map showed appeared insignifi- 
sant, and the exhaustion of the German 
armies, which Ludendorff has since 
disclosed to us, was unknown to the 
citizen if it was more than suspected by 
the soldiers. It is not surprising in the 


circumstances that the Allied states- 
men wavered in their confidence in 
their generals, and determined to have 
“no more Sommes.’ 


With the recent memory of those 

days in our minds, we may the more 
admire Lincoln’s firmness and con- 
stancy. A few days after the ill- 
planned and costly assault at Cold 
Harbor he told Grant: ‘I have just read 
your dispatch. | begin to see it. You 

will succeed. God bless you all.’ Here 
was a reénforcement to Grant worth 
many thousands of men. Lincoln, 
having made up his mind to keep 
Grant, supported him when he most 
needed support; he saw that Grant was 
wearing out Lee’s army and holding to 
it so tight that it could not manceuvre, 
and he told him that he both under- 
stood and approved. ‘Two months 
later, on August 16, 1864, when 
Grant’s assault upon Lee’s lines at 
Petersburg had failed, when despond- 
ency in the North had again become 
general, and the demands for a peace of 
accommodation were increasing, Lin- 
coln again wrote: ‘I have seen your 
dispatch expressing your unwillingness 
to break your hold where you are. 
Neither am | willing. Hold on with 


a bulldog grip, and chew and choke 

as much as possible.” This message, 
which gave Grant as clear an endorse- 
ment of his policy as any soldier could 
desire, is the more remarkable in that it 
followed on a mistake of Grant’s which 
might well have shaken the President's 
confidence in him, and was sent at the 
time when Lincoln’s political difficulties 
probably were greater than they were 
at any other period of the war. 


When Grant moved the Army of the 
Potomac across the James to the siege 
of Petersburg, he was no longer well 
placed to supervise and direct the other 
forces of the Union. He had left a 

force in the Shenandoah Valley to block 
that favorite line of Confederate in- 
vasion; but this force, unskillfully han- 
dled, had been manceuvred out of the 
Valley in the middle of June by a 
Confederate contingent under Early, 
who promptly marched for the Poto- 
mac, crossed it, and moved on to 
Washington, arriving before the capital 
on July 11. 


Now Early’s force was far more 
formidable than Jackson’s, which had 
created such alarm two years before, 
and the garrison of Washington in 

July 1864 was far weaker than that 
which McClellan had left when he 
sailed for the Yorktown Peninsula. 

Yet the contrast of the effect in Wash- 
ington of Early’s and Jackson’s raids 

is remarkable. Grant had, of course, 
been informed of Early’s progress and 
had dispatched troops to cover Wash- 
ington, but the information had come 
to him somewhat tardily, and the 
troops had not arrived when Early was 
in Maryland and within a day’s march 
of the scantily garrisoned forts covering 
the capital. In spite of this there were 
none of the hectic and ill-considered 
orders which Lincoln and Stanton had 
showered upon their perplexed gen- 
erals in 1862. Instead we find Lin- 
coln telegraphing to Grant on July 10: 
‘General Halleck says we have abso- 
lutely no force here fit to go to the field. 
He thinks that with the 100-days men 
and the invalids we have here we can 
defend Washington and scarcely Balti- 
more. .. . Now what | think is that 

you should provide to retain your hold 
where you are certainly, and bring the 
rest with you personally, and make a 
vigorous effort to destroy the enemy’s 
forces in this vicinity. | think there is 


really a big chance to do this if the 
movement is prompt. This is what | 
think upon your suggestion and is not 
an order.’ 


The calls upon Lincoln for help 
against the bold raider came from all 
parts of Maryland and of Pennsylvania 
in 1864 as they had in 1862, but they 
were very differently answered. Here 
is his reply to one urgent appeal for 
troops: ‘I have not a single soldier but 
who is being disposed by the military 
for the best protection of all. By latest 
accounts the enemy is moving on 
Washington. Let us be vigilant and 
keep cool. | hope neither Washington 
nor Baltimore will fall.’ 


Neither Washington nor Baltimore 

fell, though it is possible that Early 
might have been able, on July 11, to 
get some troops into the capital for 

a few hours. Actually, he retreated 

on learning that the transports with 
Grant’s troops had arrived off Washing- 
ton. Grant well knew that the reén- 
forcements he had sent would be ample 
to drive Early back, and he knew too 
that the purpose of the raid was to 
cause him to weaken his pressure on 
Petersburg. Therefore he replied to the 
President’s suggestion that he himself 
should come to Washington with more 
troops: ‘I think on reflection it would 
have a bad effect for me to leave here.’ 
Lincoln accepted that decision without 
question, and that acceptance, indeed 
the whole incident, displays his im- 
plicit confidence in Grant —a confi- 
dence due not to blind trust but to the 
effect upon Lincoln’s mind of close and 
continuous observation of the soldier’s 
methods and actions. Most of Lin- 
coln’s correspondence with Grant be- 
gins with the words ‘I have seen’ or 

‘| have read your dispatch’; and as 
proof that very little escaped the 
President’s eye it may be mentioned 
that once, when — during the siege of 


Petersburg — the usual supply of Rich- 
mond newspapers did not reach Wash- 
ington, Lincoln promptly telegraphed 
to know the reason for the intermission. 
Grant was well aware that there was in 
Washington one ready to support him 
when he needed help, to give hima 
hand if he tripped, to remove him if he 
failed. Lincoln left Grant to his task, 
but he did not leave him without con- 
trol and assistance. 


Early’s raid, which might under a 
looser system of conducting war have 
saved Richmond, as it was saved in 
1862, had no military results for the 
Confederacy save the material and 
supplies which he captured, and this 
was due to the relations Lincoln had 
established with his Commander-in- 
Chief. In fact, the one serious military 
consequence of the raid was Grant’s 
determination to close finally the 
famous covered way from Virginia into 
Maryland, which had so vexed his 
predecessors and eventually himself. 
For that purpose, and at Lincoln’s 
instigation, he personally supervised 
the preparation of Sheridan’s expedi- 
tion, which not only prevented the Con- 
federates from again using the Valley 
as a means of relieving the dangers 
to Richmond, but also deprived Lee’s 
army in the lines of Petersburg of its 
most convenient granary. 


| have said that Grant personally 
directed the preparation for the last 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley at 
Lincoln’s instigation. He had _ told 
Halleck from his headquarters before 
Petersburg what he wanted done, and 
on reading this communication Lin- 
coln had at once telegraphed to him: 
‘| have seen your dispatch in which 
you say, “I want Sheridan put in 
command of all the troops in the field 
with instructions to put himself south 
of the enemy and follow him to the 
death. Wherever the enemy goes let 


our troops go also.”’ This | think is 
exactly right, but... | repeat to you 
that it will not be done nor attempt- 
ed unless you watch it every day and 
hour and force it.’ Promptly came 
the answer: ‘I start in two hours for 
Washington.’ 


But the sequel showed how truly 
Lincoln had understood the situation 
and the men around him. One visit 
from Grant did not suffice, for the 
cautious Halleck and the nervous Stan- 
ton were holding Sheridan’s ardor in 
chains. Grant gives us an account of 
his second visit. ‘On the fifteenth of 
September | started to visit General 
Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley. 
My purpose was to have him attack 
Early and drive him out of the Valley 
and destroy that source of supplies for 
Lee’s army. | knew that it was impos- 
sible for me to get orders through 
Washington to Sheridan to make a 
move, because they would be stopped 
there, and such orders as Halleck’s 
caution (and that of the Secretary of 
War) would suggest would be given 
instead. ... When Sheridan arrived 

| asked him if he had a map showing 
the positions of his army and that of 
the enemy. He at once drew one out 
of his pocket, showing all roads and 
streams and the camps of the two 
armies. He said that if he had permis- 
sion he could move so and so (pointing 
out how) and he could “whip them.” 
...Lasked him if he could be ready 
to get off by the following Tuesday. 
This was on Friday. Oh yes, he said, 

he could be off before daylight on 
Monday. | told him then to make the 
attack at that time and according to 
his plan.’ 


Again we see the fallacy of suppos- 
ing that Lincoln left Grant entirely to 
himself. Sheridan’s Valley campaign 
was due primarily to the President’s 
initiative and judgment. He no longer 


intervened as he had done in May 
1862; he had learned how to intervene 
wisely and opportunely. 


IV 


But | must return to the message of 
August 16, telling Grant to play the 
bulldog. If the one military result of 
Early’s raid was to bring Sheridan down 
upon him, it had serious political conse- 
quences. The appearance of Confed- 
erate troops nearer to Washington than 
they had ever been before, and in more 
formidable guise, caused many in the 
North to despair of victory. These 
persons held that Grant’s campaign 
had demonstrably failed, and that his 
fierce assaults upon Lee’s lines had 
been so much useless butchery. Early 
in August, Horace Greeley had gone to 
Niagara Falls to meet a party of Con- 
federate Commissioners, and a few 
weeks later he was imploring the Presi- 
dent ‘to inaugurate or invite proposals 
for peace forthwith,’ while two other 
unofficial negotiators went to Rich- 
mond, where they met Davis. The 

wily Southern President, well aware of 
the feeling of depression in the North, 
was at pains to explain to them how 
much more favorable was the military 
situation of the South. Furthermore, 
the opposition to the Conscription Act, 
which had recently become law, threat- 
ened to provoke serious disturbances 
in several states. Even the gallant 
Army of the Potomac was at the time 
depressed by the failure of its assaults 
on the Petersburg lines; while, to crown 
Lincoln’s embarrassments, McClellan 
was preparing to take the field as a rival 
in the presidential campaign, with a 
plank in the party platform declaring 
the war to be a failure. The one 

bright spot was Farragut’s victory on 
August 3 over the Confederate fleet at 
Mobile Bay. 


Now Grant had undoubtedly been 

to blame for not preventing the cause 
of this public unrest, the appearance of 
Early before Washington. He had not 
watched events in the Shenandoah 
Valley closely enough, and he had not 
made sufficient provision for the protec- 
tion of the capital, and he had timed 
the arrival of reénforceement to meet 
Early too finely. In such circum- 
stances the head of the Government 
might well have said to him, ‘You 

have let me into a pretty mess. For 
God’s sake stop your bloody assaults; 
the public can’t stand any more losses 
at present. Give me some showy suc- 
cess somewhere to enable me to restore 
confidence.’ Instead he told Grant to 
play the bulldog and ‘chew and choke,’ 
and in so doing he thought of nothing 
but what was the right military policy, 
when he had every temptation to urge 
what was politically expedient. In 
every prolonged war there arises a time 
for both contestants when the strain 
has all but reached the breaking point. 
Victory then falls to that side which 

has the man with the courage and the 
vision and the skill to splice the rope 
and call for another pull. Such a man 
was Abraham Lincoln. 


The President had not long to wait 

for the reward of his constancy. Within 
three weeks of his telling Grant to hold 
on, Sherman had entered Atlanta, and 
within five weeks Sheridan had twice 
defeated Early in the Valley, at Win- 
chester and Fisher’s Hill. On Septem- 
ber 3, Lincoln was able to reply to 

the demand for a day of humiliation 
which Congress had made two months 
earlier by calling for a day of thanks- 
giving for the victories of Farragut 

and Sherman, victories which had re- 
solved political doubts and made his 
reélection certain. 


But even when the success of Grant’s 


combination against the Confederacy 
was becoming patent to the most pessi- 
mistic, Lincoln continued to watch his 
general as carefully as he did when 
fortune seemed to be withholding her 
smiles. | could furnish many proofs of 
this, but will be content with one more. 
In February 1865, Sheridan had com- 
pleted his task of clearing the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and Grant wanted his 
cavalry to move toward Richmond and 
help in the process of gradually over- 
lapping Lee’s lines around Petersburg. 
A part only of this correspondence ap- 
pears to have been seen by Lincoln, and 
that part announced Sheridan’s de- 
parture from the Valley. On February 

25 the President telegraphed to Grant: 
‘General Sheridan’s dispatch to you of 
to-day in which he says he “will be off 
on Monday” and that he will have 
behind him about five thousand men 
causes the Secretary of War and myself 
considerable anxiety. Have you con- 
sidered whether you do not again leave 
open the Shenandoah Valley entrance 
to Maryland and Pennsylvania or at 
least to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road?’ Grant’s answer explained that 
Sheridan was referring to his cavalry 
only and that ample troops had been 
left to close the Valley entrance to North- 
ern territory. This message actually 
crossed another from Lincoln, saying 
that he had discovered Sheridan’s 
meaning and apologizing to Grant for 
having troubled him. This little inci- 
dent, due to a misinterpretation of 
correspondence speedily rectified and 
trifling in itself, shows at least that 
Grant was under no illusion that even 
the smallest of his actions were unob- 
served; and, while he had every reason 
to be confident that the President 
would not interfere with his military 
functions, he knew that he might at any 
moment be asked to explain either a 
commission or an omission. 


But it was not only in his corre- 
spondence with Grant that Lincoln 
showed how nicely he appreciated the 
functions of the civil and the military 
power in war. As the hold of the Union 
upon Southern territory grew firmer, 
attempts were made to organize some 
form of government in the occupied 
territory. Certain of the Northern 
generals found themselves in difficulties 
when confronted by the, to them, un- 
wonted task of reconciling military 
necessities with civil government. In 
August 1864, General Butler proposed 
to settle such difficulties with the in- 
habitants by taking a popular vote. 
Lincoln promptly wrote him: ‘Nothing 
justifies the suspending of the civil 

by the military authority but military 
necessity, and of the existence of that 
necessity the military commander and 
not a popular vote is to decide. What- 
ever is not within that necessity must 
be left undisturbed.’ Similar problems 
arose in West Mississippi, where General 
Curly was in command. To him 

Lincoln wrote: ‘I do not wish either 
cotton or the new state government to 
take precedence of the military while 
the necessity for the military remains, 
but there is strong public reason for 
treating both with so much favor 

as may not be substantially detri- 
mental to the military.’ 


Lincoln had in fact worked out 

a definite formula for the relations 
between statesmen and soldiers in a 
democracy at war, and that formula 
has not since been improved. That 
he was fully conscious of the dangers 
of an excessive exercise of his dicta- 
torial powers, and of the necessity of 
adjusting to a nicety the claims of 
military necessity and of popular con- 
trol, is shown by a little soeech which 
he made on November 10, 1864, two 


days after his reélection to the Presi- 
dency, to a party of supporters who had 
come to serenade him: ‘It has long been 
a grave question whether any govern- 
ment, not too strong for the liberties of 
its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emergen- 
cies. On this point the present rebellion 
brought our government to a severe test, 
and a presidential election . . . added 
not a little to the strain. . . . Inany 

future great national trial, compared 
with the men of this, we will have 

as weak and as strong, as silly and 

as wise, as bad and as good. Let us, 
therefore, study the incidents of this 

as philosophy to learn wisdom from, 

and none of them as wrongs to be 
revenged.’ 


It is in the belief that ‘the inci- 

dents of this’ may still be studied ‘as 
philosophy to learn wisdom from’ that 
| have prepared these papers. 


Before | say good-bye to Lincoln and 
Grant | must give a last example to 
show how clear was the line which the 
President had drawn in his mind be- 
tween the functions of policy and strat- 
egy. In the last days of February 1865 
the agony of the Confederacy was nigh 
and there were suggestions for a con- 
ference between Lee and Grant with 
the object of reaching a settlement. 
Grant applied to Washington for in- 
structions and the answer came from 
the War Secretary, but it had been 
drafted by Lincoln himself: ‘The Presi- 
dent directs me to say to you that he 
wishes you to have no conference with 
General Lee unless it be for the capitu- 
lation of General Lee’s army or on some 
minor and purely military matter. He 
instructs me to say that you are not to 
decide, discuss, or confer upon any 
political question. Such questions the 
President holds in his own hands, and 
will submit them to no military con- 
ferences or conventions.’ 


When that famous meeting between 
Lee and Grant took place at Appomat- 
tox Court House, Lincoln made no 
attempt to dictate to Grant the terms 
of surrender to be imposed upon the 
Army of Northern Virginia, that being 

a ‘purely military matter.’ But it is 

hard to believe that Grant’s noble 
generosity was not inspired by those 
yet more noble words with which, just 
a month before, Lincoln had closed his 
second inaugural address: ‘ With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow 
and his orphan, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.’ 


Vi 


‘Fools,’ wrote Bismarck, ‘say they 

learn from their own experience. | have 
always contrived to get my experience 
at the expense of others.’ We might 
have learned from the experience of 
Germany how to create a system for 
the conduct of war. We did not do so, 
because we did not fully understand 
what that experience was. We were dis- 
posed to think that Germany’s striking 
military success in 1866 and 1870 was 
due entirely to her methods of training 
soldiers and the organization of her 
General Staff. When, toward the end of 
his life, von Moltke said that, in what- 
ever direction other nations might de- 
velop their strength, Germany would 
remain superior in the command, most 
of us thought that he was referring to 
the German General Staff system. 

We were, | think, wrong in this. Von 
Moltke meant that Germany had 


thought out a system for the conduct of 
war and the other nations had not. 
When mobilization was ordered the old 
King William, Bismarck, and von 

Roon knew their duties and places as 
thoroughly as did the humblest reserv- 
ist tramping to his place of muster. 
This was not because they wore the 
Pickelhaube instead of the top hat, but 
because they had thought about the 
matter. 


We know now that there was a 

defect in von Moltke’s system. It 

did not provide for the fact which von 
Moltke had not foreseen: that in the 
modern nation in arms the military 

part in the combined effort is but 
twenty-five per cent of the whole. So 
that when the system was directed by 
second-rate men in 1914 the immediate 
military advantage to be gained by 
violating the frontier of Belgium was 
seized and the consequences of tearing 
up a treaty in the eyes of the world 
were overlooked. There was at no time 
much fear that we should give the 
military element in any system for the 
conduct of the war excessive promi- 
nence, and we might, had we been 
ready to learn from the experiences of 
others, have taken the good in von 
Moltke’s plans and adapted them to 
our use. That good was the outcome 
neither of militarism nor of Prussian- 
ism, but of thought and common sense. 


Were we shy of turning to Prussia for 
lessons in political science, we might 
have learned from the experience of 
Abraham Lincoln, who, when he 
visited the armies of the Union, did 
wear a top hat. We had gone into the 
war against Russia in 1854 with a sys- 
tem which invited defeat. ‘The expe- 
dient,’ says Kinglake, ‘of dividing the 
control of our army between the Sover- 
eign and the Sovereign’s Government 
continued to work its effects upon our 
military administration throughout the 


time of the Regency, throughout the 
two reigns that followed; and even 
after that time, during many a year, 
there was no removal of the constitu- 
tional deformity, no abatement of the 
evil it caused. 


‘A due sense of justice, however, 
commands us to remember and own 
that before our quarrel with Russia, 

and indeed until several years after- 
ward, the idea of constituting a War 
Department upon sound principles 

had not passed through that long ordeal 
of discussion which is commonly re- 
quired in England for the ripening of 
great public questions.’ 


The ‘long ordeal of discussion’ lasted 
more than fifty years. It left us even- 
tually with a reorganized War Depart- 
ment and General Staff, but we had 
not, in August 1914, reached the posi- 
tion at which Lincoln had arrived in 
March 1864. We had not got so far 
even as considering the organization of 
the great General Headquarters of the 
Empire, the establishment of a system 
for the conduct of war. 


One of the reasons why we did not 
learn what to my thinking is the chief 
lesson of the American Civil War is 
that this subject has been curiously 
neglected by British students of war. 
Hamley does not mention it. Hender- 
son, who more than any other has 
moulded modern British military opin- 
ion, in his Life of Stonewall Jackson 

is concerned with the least fortunate 
period of Lincoln’s war administration. 
He devotes a good many pages to the 
evils of civilian control and makes but a 
brief reference to Lincoln’s abdication 
of his military functions in Grant’s 
favor. The consequence of this is that 
it has been a common practice for 
British writers on military matters to 
fulminate against political interference 
in strategy, and it has not been difficult 


for them to find numerous instances, 
both in the history of the American 
Civil War and in the history of other 
wars, in which political interference has 
been utterly mischievous. These ful- 
minations leave the statesman cold be- 
cause he is aware that there must be 
civilian control of strategy, and he is 
therefore apt to ascribe them either to 
military ignorance of political science or 
to the soldier’s lust of power. 


| think it is true to say that the 

general impression in the minds of 
students of the American Civil War is 
that Lincoln, great as he was, failed asa 
war minister save when he handed over 
the entire direction of military affairs 

to Grant. | have endeavored to show 
that this is not a correct judgment. 

The fathers of the study of strategy, 
Jomini and Clausewitz, both recognized 
that political control is not merely 
unavoidable but essential. Clausewitz, 
who wrote the military gospel of the 
most militaristic of modern Powers, 
said : — 


‘None of the main plans which are 
necessary for a war can be made with- 
out insight into the political relations, 
and people say something quite dif- 
ferent from what they mean when they 
talk of the harmful influence of policy 
on the conduct of war. It is not the in- 
fluence but the policy which they should 
blame. If the policy is sound — that is, 
if it hits the mark — it can affect the 
war only in its own sense and only 
advantageously; and when this in- 
fluence diverts the war from its pur- 
pose the source must be sought in a 
mistaken policy.’ 


We can, | think, carry Clausewitz’s 
conclusion a stage further and say, from 
the experiences of the American Civil 
War and of the Great War, that it is 
necessary both that policy and strat- 
egy should be sound and that states- 


man and soldier should mutually under- 
stand each other’s functions and needs. 
Jefferson Davis had no clear policy, and 
a brilliant soldier could not win victory 
without that aid which policy should 
have given. The Confederate President 
cannot, as | have tried to show, fairly 
be charged with undue interference 
with the operations of his generals in 
the field; the charge, rather, should be 
that he did not interfere enough and in 
the right way. Abraham Lincoln had a 
very definite and an entirely sound 
policy from the beginning of the war, 
but he did not know how to translate 
that policy into instructions to McClel- 
lan, and McClellan did not know what 
advice to give his political chief, nor 
indeed was he aware that it was his 
duty to advise him at all. 


The Clausewitzian method of the 
abstract study of these problems is not 
one which is calculated to rouse much 
interest, save in a few professional 
students, and that does not suffice.. If 
we are to deal effectively with that 
great evil, war, when it comes, then the 
methods of dealing with it must be 
understood by all men and women of 
intelligence who have the interests of 
their country at heart. If we leave the 
organization of government in time of 
war to be evolved by experience, then 
we shall, history tells us, have to buy 
that experience at a terrible price. 


| have great hopes that the authority 
and influence of the League of Nations 
will eventually be such as to make war 
on a great scale impossible. But no one 
can say that this is so yet. Even the 
Covenant of the League envisages the 
possibility of war, and while war is a 
possibility it behooves the many among 
us who have had experience of war to 
ponder these things, and to leave to 
our descendants a better system of 
conducting war than we enjoyed. 


There is another reason for seeking 

to create some greater interest than is 
at present taken in this all-important 
matter of relations between soldiers and 
statesmen. Public opinion has become 
an element of the first importance in 
the conduct of war. | am among those 
who believe that in future wars the 
prime object of the contending nations 
will be the destruction, not of the oppos- 
ing forces, but of what the Germans call 
the ‘will to victory’ of the opposing 
peoples. The immense extent of the 
increase of the zone of danger due to 
the introduction of aircraft has, it is 
generally admitted, brought the civil 
population into a jeopardy almost, if 
not quite, as great as that which con- 
fronts those who bear arms. The 

moral of the nation is therefore likely 
to be as important a factor in war as 
the moral of armies has always been. 
The defeat of the enemy’s main forces, 
hitherto held to be the first aim of 
strategy, becomes only a means to an 
end, which may even be obtained with- 
out that means. For a people may 

find the continuance of war to be 
intolerable. The statesman who can 
hold a nation to its purpose, as Lincoln 
did in July and August 1864, is to-day 
as necessary as was and is the general 
who can rally the drooping energies 
and spirits of a weary army fora 
further effort. In a long and fiercely 
contested war there comes a time when 
exhausted human nature craves for 
any alternative to conditions which 
seem beyond endurance. Then the 
most gallant spirits lose confidence, 
the less brave become craven; and it 
is then that ‘the spark in the breast 

of the commander must rekindle hope 
in the hearts of his men, and so long 
as he is equal to his task he remains 
their commander. When his influence 
ceases and his own spirit is no longer 
strong enough to revive the spirit of 
others, the masses, drawing him with 
them, sink into the lower region of 


animal nature which recoils from 
danger and knows not shame. Such 
are the obstacles which the brain and 
courage of the military commander 
must overcome if he is to make his 
name illustrious.’ 


The qualities which Clausewitz re- 
quired of his general at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century are to-day 
also required of the statesman — 
leader of the nation in arms. But if 
statesman and soldier are to accom- 
plish their hard tasks they must be 
protected against the pressure and 
abuse of the ignorant. The mischief 
which an ill-informed public opinion 
could do in wars of the past, in which 
it was subjected to no such strain as it 
may have to endure in wars of the 
future, is clear to anyone who cares to 
read the history of war. Clamor in the 
press for the removal of this statesman 
or that soldier may, if it is made with- 
out knowledge of what the conduct of 
war is and requires, cause the downfall 
of a Lincoln, a Lee, or a Grant. 


As long as war is a possibility, we 
need, as a beginning of preparation, a 
system of government in time of war 
that is known and understood by 
statesmen, soldiers, and people, or at 
least by those who guide public opinion, 
and in which the precise functions of 
ministers and military chiefs are clearly 
defined. One of the reasons why 
almost every war upon which we have 
entered for the last hundred and fifty 
years has begun disastrously for us is 
that we have never understood the 
difference between government in peace 
and in war. We have tried slowly 

and painfully to adapt the peace 
machinery during the struggle to pur- 
poses for which it was never intended. 
War may be likened to epidemic 
disease. The first object is to prevent 
the occurrence of the evil. That is the 
task of one kind of expert, who dis- 


covers the cause of the disease, isolates 
the germ, and prepares the antitoxin. 

If the evil comes, specialist and general 
practitioner work together, each in his 
own role, to drive off the disease with 
the least possible loss of life, but the 
task of both is rendered tenfold more 
difficult if they are dealing with an 
ignorant people, who know not the 
virtues of cleanliness and sanitation, 
who mistrust and resist their efforts 

to heal. So it is with war. The first 

task of the statesman is to prevent it 
by discovering and removing its causes. 
In that task he needs the intelligent 
cooperation of the people. If war 
comes, he calls on the soldier practi- 
tioner, but again the cooperation of the 
people is required. The three — states- 
man, soldier, and people — can only 
work together in harmony when the 
duties and functions of each are under- 
stood by all. 


SMOKE 


by Babette Deutsch 
from the IA etext of Banners 
1919 


BECAUSE it is evening, 

Because the last light lies In fading warmth on the 
housefronts and the greystreet, 

Because the night clouds are overcoming the skies, 
The air comes sweet 

With the savor of a rare and delicate wine. 
Ambiguously | repeat 

The vain old pageant s movements, nor resist 

The soft demands of eyes. 


On a loud corner | may pause to stare 

After the massed backs of the moving throng; 
Swing to the syncopation of a song; 

Listen to the chatter of hurrying feet; 

And send delicate smoke into the air, 

Regarding the first lamps on the pale thoroughfare. 
| snuff the dust mingled with the perfume 

Of women of fashion; 


Taste night's early breath, 


And the city's bloom. 

Because life is so barren of passion, 

| would sense death. 

Beauty passes like smoke on the wind, and delight 
Is sharp as the last puff of an exquisite cigarette. 
And should | fret because the vulgar night, 

With lost emotions and stale poignancies, 

Stabs with the chill acuteness of a knife 

Offering life? 


ROPE 


by KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 

from THE SECOND AMERICAN CARAVAN 
A YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
EDITED BY ALFRED KREYMBORG & CO 
MCMXXVIII 


On the third day after they got to the country he came walking 
back from the village carrying a basket of groceries and 

a twenty-four yard coil of rope. She came out to meet him, 
wiping her hands on her green smock. Her hair was tumbled, 
her nose was scarlet with sunburn, he told her that already she 
looked like a born country woman. His brown flannel shirt stuck 
to him, his shoes were dusty. It was a hot June day. She thought 
he looked like a country man on the stage. 

Had he brought the coffee? She had been waiting all day long 
for coffee. They had forgot it when they ordered at the store 
the day before. 


Gosh, no he hadn't. Lord, now he'd have to go back. Yes, 

he would if it killed him. He thought, though, he had everything 
else. She reminded him it was only because he didn't drink 
coffee himself. If he did he would remember it quick enough. 
Suppose they ran out of cigarettes ? Then she saw the rope. 
What was that for ? Well, he thought it might do to hang 
clothes on, or something. Naturally she asked him if he thought 
they were going to run a laundry? They already had a fifty 

foot line hanging right before his eyes. Why, hadn't he noticed? 
It was a blot on the landscape to her. 


He thought there were a lot of things a rope might come in 
handy for. She wanted to know what, for instance. He thought 
a few seconds, but nothing occurred. They could wait and see, 
couldn't they? You need all sorts of strange odds and ends 
around a place in the country. She said yes, that was so : but 
she thought just at that time when every penny counted, it 


seemed funny to buy more rope. That was all. She hadn't meant 
anything else. She hadn't just seen, not at first, why he felt it 
was necessary. Well, thunder, he had bought it because he 
wanted to, and that was all there was to it. She thought that 
was reason enough, and couldn't understand why he hadn't said 
so, at first. Undoubtedly it would be useful, twenty- four yards 
of rope, there were hundreds of things, she couldn't think of any 
at the moment, but it would come in. Of course. As he had said, 
things always did in the country. 


But the coffee ? Oh, look, look look at the eggs ! Oh, my, 

they're all running ! What had he put on top of them? Hadn't 

he known eggs mustn't be squeezed ? Squeezed, who had squeezed 
them, he wanted to know. What an idiotic remark. He had simply 
brought them along in the basket with the other things. If 

they got broke it was the grocer's fault. He ought to know better 
than to put heavy things on top of eggs. She believed it 

was the rope. That was the heaviest thing in the pack, she saw 
him plainly when he came in from the road, the rope was a long 
package on top of everything. He desired the whole wide world 

to witness that this was not a fact. He had carried the rope in 

one hand and the basket in the other, and what was the use of her 
having eyes, if that was the best they could do for her? 

Well, anyhow, she could see one thing plain : no eggs for 
breakfast. They'd have to scramble them now, for supper. It 

was too damned bad. She had planned to have the steak for 
supper. No ice, meat wouldn't keep. He wanted to know why 

she couldn't finish breaking the eggs in a bowl and set them in 

a cool place. 


Cool place ! if he could find one for her, she'd be glad to 

set them there. Well then, it seemed to him they could very well 
cook the meat at the same time they cooked the eggs and then 
warm up the meat for to-morrow. Cooking would keep it from 
spoiling. She thought she would choke with contempt. Warmed 
over meat, when they might as well have had it fresh. Second 
best and scraps and makeshifts, even to the meat! It doesn't 
really matter, does it darling? He rubbed her shoulder a little. 
Sometimes if they were playful, he would rub her shoulder and 
she would arch and purr. This time she spit and almost clawed. 
He was getting ready to say that they could surely manage 
somehow when she turned on him and said, if he told her they 
could manage somehow she would certainly slap his face. 

He swallowed the words redhot, his face burned. He picked 

up the rope and started to put it on the top shelf. She would 
not have it on the top shelf, the jars and tins belonged there, 
positively she would not have the top shelf cluttered up with a 
lot of rope. She had borne all the clutter she meant to bear in 
the flat in town, there was space here and she meant to keep 
things in order. 


Well in that case, he wanted to know what the hammer and 

nails were doing up there? And why had she put them there, 
when she knew very well that he needed that hammer and those 
nails upstairs to fix the window sashes ? She simply slowed down 
everything and made double work on the place with her insane 
habit of changing things around and hiding them. 

She was sure she begged his pardon, and if she had had 

any reason to believe he was going to fix the sashes this summer 
she would have left the hammer and nails right where he put 
them: in the middle of the bedroom floor where they could step 
on them in the dark. And now if he didn't clear the whole mess 
out of there she would throw them down the well. 

Oh, alright—alright-could he put them in the closet ? Naturally not, 
there were brooms and mops and dustpans in the 

closet, and why couldn't he find a place for his rope outside her 
kitchen? Had he stopped to consider there were seven God- 
forsaken rooms in the house, and only one kitchen? 


He wanted to know what of it ? And did she realize she was 
making a complete fool of herself? And what did she take him 
for, a three year old idiot? The whole trouble with her was she 
needed something weaker than she was to boss around and 
tyrannize over. He wished to God now they had a couple of 
children she could take it out on. Maybe he'd get some rest. 
She reminded him that he had forgot the coffee and bought 

a worthless piece of rope. And when she thought of all the things 
they actually needed to make the place even decently fit to live 
in, well, she could cry, that was all. Her face suddenly turned 

so forlorn, she looked so lost and despairing he couldn't believe 
it was only a piece of rope that was causing all the racket. 


What was the matter, for God's sake? Oh, would he please 

hush and go away, and stay away, if he could, for five minutes? 
Oh, by all means, yes he would. He'd stay away indefinitely if 
she wished : Lord, yes, there was nothing he'd like better than 
to clear out and never come back. She couldn't for the life of her 
see any reason why he shouldn't, then. It was a swell time. Here 
she was, stuck, miles from a railroad, with a half-empty house 
on her hands, and not a penny in her pocket, and everything on 
earth to do: it seemed the God-sent moment for him to get out 
from under. She was surprised he hadn't stayed in town as it 
was until she had come out and done the work and got things 
straightened out. It was his usual trick. 


It appeared to him that this was going a little far. Just a 

touch out of bounds, if she didn't mind him saying so. Why the 
hell had he stayed in town the summer before? To do a half 
dozen extra jobs to get the money he had sent her. That was it. 
She knew perfectly well they couldn't have done it otherwise. 


She had agreed with him at the time. And that was the only time 
so help him God he had ever left her to do anything by herself. 
Oh, he could tell that to his great-grandmother. She had 

her notion of what had kept him in town. She had considerably 
more than a notion, if he wanted to know. Oh, so she was going to 
bring all that stuff up again, was she ? Well, she could just think 
what she pleased. He was tired of explaining. It may have 

looked funny but he had simply got hooked in, and what was a 
man to do? He had never even thought of doing anything-he 

had never believed she was going to take it seriously. Yes, yes, 
she knew how it was with the men: if they were left by themselves 
a minute, some woman was certain to kidnap them. And 

naturally they couldn't hurt her feelings by refusing ! Well, 

what was she raving about? Had she forgot she had told him 
those two weeks alone in the country were the happiest she had 
known for four years? And how long had they been married 

when she said that? All right, shut up ! If she thought that 

hadn't stuck in his craw. 


She hadn't meant she was happy because she was away from 
him. She meant she was happy getting the devilish house nice 
and ready for him. That was what she had meant. And now 
look. Bringing up something she had said a year ago simply 

to justify himself for forgetting her coffee and breaking the 
eggs and buying a wretched piece of rope they couldn't afford. 
Lord, it was a good thing for him she didn't hold grudges 
forever. If she did ! But now she wanted only two things in the 
world. She wanted him to get that rope from underfoot, and go 
back to the village and get her coffee, and if he could remember 
it, he might bring a metal mitt for the skillets, and two more 
curtain rods, and if there were any rubber gloves in the village, 
her hands were simply raw, and a bottle of citrate of magnesia 
from the drugstore. 


He looked out at the dark blue heat waves glimmering on the 
slopes, and mopped his forehead and sighed heavily and said, 

if she only could wait a minute for anything, he was going back. 
He had said so, hadn't he, the very second they found he had 
overlooked it ? Oh yes, well... run along. She was going to 

wash windows ; the country was so beautiful ! She doubted they'd 
have a minute to enjoy it. 


He meant to go, but he could not until he had said, that if 

she wasn't such a hopeless melancholiac she might see that this 
was only for a few days. Couldn't she remember anything pleasant 
about the other summers ? Hadn't they been sort of fun? 

She hadn't any time to talk about it, and now would he please 

not leave that rope lying around for her to trip on? He picked 

it up, somehow it had toppled off the table, and stood with it in 

his hands. Then he walked out with it under his arm. 


Was he going this minute? He certainly was. She thought 

so. Sometimes it seemed to her that he had second sight about 
the precisely perfect moment to leave her ditched. She had meant 
to put the mattresses out to sun, if they put them out this 

minute they would get at least four hours, he must have heard 
her say that morning she meant to put them out. So, of course, 

he would walk off and leave her to it. She supposed he thought 
the exercise would do her good. 


Well, he was merely going to get her coffee. A four-mile 

walk for two pounds of coffee was ridiculous, but he was perfectly 
willing to do it. The habit was making a wreck of her, but if 

she wanted to wreck herself, there was nothing he could do 
about it. If he thought it was coffee that was making a wreck of 
her she congratulated him, that was all . He must have a damned 
easy conscience. As for the mattresses, he didn't see why they 
couldn't very well wait until to-morrow. And anyhow, for God's 
sake, were they living in the house, or were they going to let 

the house ride them to death? She paled at this, her face got 
livid about the mouth, she looked quite dangerous, and reminded 
him that house-keeping was no more her job than his : she had 
other work to do as well as he had, and when did he think she 
was going to get time to do it at this rate? 


Oh well .. . if She was going to start that again. She knew 

as well as he did that his work brought in the regular money, 
hers was only occasional, if they depended on what she made. 
That was positively not the question. The question was, when 
both of them were in the house all day, was there going to be a 
division of the house work, or wasn't there? She merely wanted 
to know, she had to make her plans. Why, he thought that was 
all arranged. It was understood that he was to help. Hadn't he 
always, in Summers? 


Hadn't he, though? Oh just hadn't he? And when, and 

where, and doing what? Lord, what an uproarious joke ! 

It was such a very uproarious joke that her face turned 

slightly purple, and she screamed with laughter. She laughed 
so hard she had to sit down, and finally a rush of tears spurted 
from her eyes and poured down into the uplifted corners of 
her mouth. He dashed towards her, and dragged her up to her 
feet and tried to pour water on her head. The dipper hung by 
a string on a nail and he broke it loose. Then he tried to pump 
water with one hand while she struggled in the other. So he gave 
it up and shook her instead. 


She wriggled away, crying out for him to take his rope and 

go to hell, she had simply given him up : and ran. He heard her 
loose house slippers clattering and stumbling on the stairs. 

He went out around the house and into the lane, he suddenly 


realized he had a hell of a blister on his heel and his shirt 

felt as if it were on fire. It was funny, things happened so 
suddenly : how different she was when she wasn't furious about 
something. She was terrible, damn it : not an ounce of reason. 
You might as well talk to a sieve as to that woman when she 
got going. Well, what to do now? He would take back the rope 
and exchange it for something else. Things accumulated, things 
were mountainous, you couldn't move them or sort them out. 
They just lay and rotted around. He'd take it back. Hell, why 
should he? He wanted it. What was it anyhow? A piece of rope. 
Imagine anybody caring more about a piece of rope than she 
did about a man's feelings. What earthly right had she to say 

a word about it ? He remembered all the useless things she 
bought for herself. Why? Because | wanted it, that's why. He 
stopped and selected a large stone by the road. He would put the 
rope behind it. No use carrying it. He'd just put it in the tool 
house when he got back. No use bothering her with it. 

When he got back she was leaning against the post box 

beside the road waiting. It was pretty late, the smell of broiled 
steak floated just nose high in the cooling air. Her face was 
smooth and fresh and young looking. Her funny black hair was 
all on end. She waved to him from a distance, and he speeded up. 
She called out that supper was ready and waiting, was he 
starved ? 


You bet he was starved. Here was the coffee. He waved it at 
her... . She looked at his other hand. What was that he had 
there? 

He stopped short. He had forgot he carried the rope. Well, 

it was the rope again. He had meant to exchange it but forgot. 
She wanted to know why he should exchange it, if it was 
something he really wanted. Wasn't the air sweet now, and 
wasn't it fine to be here? 

She walked beside him with one hand hooked into his leather 
belt. She pulled and jostled him a little as he walked. He put 
his arm clear around her and patted her stomach. They exchanged 
wary smiles. Coffee, coffee, he said, coffee for the 
Ootsum-Wootsums! He felt as if he was bringing her a beautiful 
present. 


She declared that if she had had her coffee in the morning, 
she wouldn't have acted so funny there was a whippoorwill still 
coming back, imagine, clear out of season, sitting in the 

crab apple tree and calling all by himself. Maybe his girl stood 
him up... maybe she did. She hoped to hear him once more, 
she loved whippoorwills. . He knew how she was, didn't he? 
Sure, he knew how she was. 


OUR GREATEST GIFT TO AMERICA 


By GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 
from Ebony and Topaz 
1927 - Opportunity Publishers 


ON divers occasions some eloquent Ethiop 

arises to tell this enlightened nation 

about the marvelous contributions of 

his people to our incomparable civilization. 

With glib tongue or trenchant 

pen, he starts from the arrival of the nineteen 
unfortunate dinges at Jamestown in 1619, or perhaps 
with the coming of the celebrated Columbus to 
these sacred shores with his Negro mate in 1492, 
and traces the multiple gifts of the black brethren 
to the present day. He will tell us of the vast 
amount of cotton picked by the Negro, of the hun- 
dreds of roads and levees the black laborers have 
constructed, of the miles of floors Negro women 
have scrubbed and the acres of clothes they have 
washed, of the numerous wars in which, for some 
unknown reason, the Sambo participated, of the 
dances and cookery he invented, or of the spirituals 
and work songs composed by the sons of Ham and 
given to a none too grateful nation. The more 
erudite of these self- appointed spokesmen of the 
race will even go back to the Garden of Eden, the 
walls of Babylon, the pyramids of Egypt and the 
palaces of Ethiopia by way of introduction, and 
during their prefatory remarks they will not fail, 
often, to claim for the Negro race every person of 
importance that has ever resided on the face of the 
earth. Ending with a forceful and fervent plea for 
justice, equality, righteousness, humanitarianism, 
and other such things conspicuous in the world by 
their absence, they close amid a storm of applause 
from their sable auditors-and watch the collection 
plate. 


This sort of thing has been going on regularly 

for the last century. No Negro meeting is a suc- 

cess without one or more such encouraging addresses, 
and no Negro publication that fails to carry 

one such article in almost every issue is considered 
worthy of purchase. So general has the practice become 
that even white audiences and magazines are 

no longer immune. It has become not unusual in 

the past few years for the Tired Society Women's 

Club of Keokuk, lowa, or the Delicatessen Proprietors' 


Chamber of Commerce or the Hot Dog Vendors’ Social Club 
to have literary afternoons devoted exclusively to the 
subject of the lowly smoke. 

On such occasions there will be some such notable 
Aframerican speakers as Prof. Hambone of Moronia 
Institute or Dr. Lampblack of the Federal Society 

for the Exploitation of Lynching, who will eloquently 
hold forth for the better part of an hour on the 
blackamoor's gifts to the Great Republic and why, 
therefore, he should not be kept down. Following 

him there will usually be a soulful rendition by 

the Charcoal Singers of their selected repertoire of 
genuine spirituals, and then, mayhap one of the 
younger Negro poets will recite one of his inspiring 
verses anent a ragged black prostitute gnawing out 
her soul in the dismal shadows of Hog Maw Alley. 

It was not so many years ago that Negro writers 

used to chew their fingernails and tear as much of 
their hair as they could get hold of, because the 
adamantine editors of white magazines and journals 
invariably returned unread their impassioned 
manuscripts in which they sought to tell how valuable 
the Aframerican had always been to his country 

and what a dirty shame it was to incinerate a spade 
without benefit of jury. Not so today, my friends. 

The swarms of Negro hacks and their more learned 
associates have at last come into their own. They 
have ridden into popular demand on the waves of 
jazz music, the Charleston, Mammy Songs and the 
ubiquitous, if intricate, Black Bottom. Pick up almost 
any of the better class periodicals of national 

note nowadays and you are almost sure to find a 
lengthy paper by some sable literatus on the Negro's 
gifts to America, on his amazing progress in becoming 
just like other Americans in habit and thought, 

or on the horrible injustice of jim crow cars. The 
cracker editors are paying generously for the stuff 
(which is more than the Negro editors did in the 

old days) , and as a result, the black scribblers , along 
with the race orators, are now wallowing in the 

luxury of four-room apartments, expensive radios, 
Chickering pianos, Bond Street habiliments, canvas 
back duck, pre-war Scotch and high yallow mistresses. 


All of which is very well and good. It is only 

natural that the peckerwoods, having become bored 
to death with their uninteresting lives, should turn 

to the crows for inspiration and entertainment. It 

is probably part of their widespread rationalization 

of the urge they possess to mix with the virile blacks. 


One marvels, however, that the principal contribution of 
the zigaboos to the nation has been entirely 

overlooked by our dusky literati and peripatetic platform 
prancers. None of them, apparently, has ever 

thought of it. While they have been ransacking 

their brains and the shelves of the public libraries 

for new Negro gifts of which to inform their eager 
listeners at so much per word or per engagement, 

they have ignored the principal gift sorawling everywhere 
about them. They had but to lift their eyes 

from the pages of their musty tomes and glance 
around. But they didn't. 


"And what," | can hear these propagandists feverishly 
inquiring with poised fountain pens and 

notebooks, "is this unchronicled contribution to the 
worth of our nation ?" Well, | am not unwilling 

to divulge this " secret" that has been all too apparent 
to the observing. And though the brownskin 
intelligentsia are now able to pay for the information 
-and probably willing to do so- | modestly 

ask nothing, save perhaps a quart of decent rye or 
possibly one of the numerous medals shoveled out 
each year to deserving coons. Hence, like all of the 
others, | now arise, fleck a speck off my dinner 

jacket, adjust my horn-rimmed nose glasses, and, 
striking an attitude, declaim the magic word : Flattery! 
Yes folks, the greatest gift we have made to 

America is flattery. Flattery, if you please, of the 
buckra majority; inflation of the racial ego of the 
dominant group by our mere proximity, by our actions 
and by our aspirations. "How Come?" | am 
belligerently and skeptically quizzed, and very indulgently 
| elucidate. Imitation, some one has said, 

is the sincerest flattery. It is quite human to be 
pleased and feel very important when we are aped 
and imitated. Consider how we Negroes shove out 
our chests when an article appears in an enterprising 
darkey newspaper from the pen of some prominent 
African chief saying that his dingy colleagues on 

the Dark Continent look to their American brethren, 
with their amazing progress, for inspiration? 


How sweet is flattery, the mother of pride. And 
pride, we have been told, is absolutely essential to 
progress and achievement. If all of this be true of 
the dark American, mow much truer must it be of 
the pink American ? By constant exposure to his 
energetic propagandists in press, on platform and 
in pulpit, the colored brother has forged ahead-to 


borrow an expression from the Uplift-until he 

can now eat with Rogers silver off Haviland china, 
sprawl on overstuffed couches and read spicy literature 
under the glow of ornate floor lamps, while 

the strains of "Beer Bucket Blues" are wafted over 
the radio. This is generally known as progress. 

Now if the downtrodden Negro, under the influence of 
his flattering propagandists, has been able 

to attain such heights of material well being, is it 

any wonder that the noble rednecks have leaped so 
much farther up the scale of living when surrounded 
by millions of black flatterers, both mute 

and vocal? Most certainly not. 


Look, for example, at Isadore Shankersoff. By 

hook or by crook (probably the latter) he grabbed 

off enough coin of his native land to pay his passage to 
America. In Russia he was a nobodyhoofed by everybody- 
the mudsill of society. Quite 

naturally his inferiority complex was Brobdingnagian. 
Arriving under the shadow of the Statue of 

Liberty, he is still Isadore Shankersoff, the prey of 
sharpers and cheap grafters, but now he has moved 
considerably higher in the social scale. Though 
remaining mentally adolescent, he is no longer at 

the bottom : he is a white man ! Over night he 

has become a member of the superior race. Ellis 

Island marked his metamorphosis. For the first 

time in his life he is better than somebody. With 

out the presence of the blackamoor in these wonderfully 
United States, he would still know himself for the thick- 
pated underling that he is, but 

how can he go on believing that when America is 
screaming to him on every hand that he is a white 
man, and as such entitled to certain rights and 
privileges forbidden to Negro scientists, artists, 
clergymen, journalists and merchants. One can 
understand why Isadore walks with firmer tread. 

Or glance at Cyrus Leviticus Dumbbell. He is 

of Anglo-Saxon stock that is so old that it has 

very largely gone to seed. In the fastnesses of the 

Blue Ridge Mountains his racial strain has been 

safely preserved from pollution by black and red 

men, for over two hundred years. Thus he is a 

stalwart fellow untouched by thrift or education. 

Cy finally tires of the bushes and descends to one 

of the nearby towns. There he finds employment 

in a mill on a twelve-hour shift. The company 
paternalistically furnishes him everything he needs 
and thoughtfully deducts the cost regularly from 


his slender pay envelope, leaving him about two 

dollars for corn liquor and moving pictures. Cy 

has never had cause to think himself of any particular 
importance in the scheme of things, but his 

fellow workers tell him differently. He is a white 

man, they say, and therefore divinely appointed to 
"keep the nigger down. " He must, they insist, 

protect white womanhood and preserve white supremacy. 
This country, he learns, is a white man's 

country, and although he owns none of it, the information 
strikes him not unpleasantly. Shortly 

he scrapes together ten dollars, buys Klan regalia, 

and is soon engaged in attending midnight meetings, 
burning crosses, repeating ritual from the 

Kloran, flogging erring white womanhood for the 
greater purity of Anglo- Saxondom, and keeping 
vigilantly on the lookout for uppish and offensive 
zigaboos to lynch. Like the ancient Greeks and 

Romans, he now believes himself superior to everybody 
different from him. Nor does the presence 

of jim crow institutions on every hand contribute 
anything toward lessening that belief. Whatever 

his troubles may be, he has learned from his colleagues 
and the politicians, to blame it all on the 

dark folks, who are, he is now positive, without 
exception his inferiors. 


Think, also , of demure little Dorothy Dunce. 

For twelve years she attended the palatial public. 
school . Now, at eighteen, having graduated, she 

is about to apply her Latin, Greek, English Literature, 
Ancient History, Geometry and Botany to 

her everyday work as packer in a spaghetti factory. 
When she was very young, before she entered the 
kindergarten, her indulgent parents used to scare 

her by issuing a solemn warning that a big, black 
nigger would kidnap her if she wasn't a good little. 

girl. Now that she has had American popular 

education turned loose upon her, she naturally believes 
differently: i. e., that every big, burly, black 

nigger she meets on a dark street is ready to relieve her 
by force of what remains of her virtue. 


A value is placed upon her that she would not have 

in Roumania, Scotland, Denmark or Montenegro. 

She is now a member of that exalted aggregation 
known as pure, white womanhood. She is also 
confident of her general superiority because education 
has taught her that Negroes are inferior, immoral, 
diseased, lazy, unprogressive, ugly, odoriferous, 


and should be firmly kept in their place at the 
bottom of the social and industrial scale. Quite 
naturally she swells with race pride, for no matter 
how low she falls, she will always be a white 
woman. 


But enough of such examples. It is fairly well 
established, | think, that our presence in the Great 
Republic has been of incalculable psychological 
value to the masses of white citizens. Descendents 
of convicts, serfs and half-wits, with the rest have 
been buoyed up and greatly exalted by being constantly 
assured of their superiority to all other races 

and their equality with each other. On the stages 
of a thousand music halls, they have had their 
vanity tickled by blackface performers parading the 
idiocies of mythical black roustabouts and rustics. 
Between belly- cracking guffaws they have secretly 
congratulated themselves on the fact that they are 
not like these buffoons. Their books and magazines 
have told them, or insinuated, that morality, 
beauty, refinement and culture are restricted to 
Caucasians. On every hand they have seen smokes 
endeavoring to change from black to white, and 
from kinky hair to straight, by means of deleterious 
chemicals, and constantly they hear the Negroes 
urging each other to do this and that "like white 
folks. ' Nor do the crackers fail to observe, either, 
that pink epidermis is as highly treasured among 
blacks as in Nordic America, and that the most 
devastating charge that one Negro can 

against another is that " he acts just like a nigger. " 


Anything excellent they hear labeled by the race 
conscious Negroes as "like white folks," nor is it 
unusual for them, while loitering in the Negro 
ghetto, to hear black women compared to Fords, 
mulatto women to Cadillacs and white women to 
Packards. With so much flattery it is no wonder 

that the Caucasians have a very high opinion of 
themselves and attempt to live up to the lofty niche 
in which the Negroes have placed them. We should 
not marvel that every white elevator operator, 
school teacher and bricklayer identifies himself with 
Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Newton, 
Edison, Wagner, Tennyson and Rembrandt as 
creators of this great civilization . As a result we 
have our American society, where everybody who 
sports a pink color believes himself to be the equal 
of all other whites by virtue of his lack of skin 


pigmentation, and his classic Caucasian features. 

It is not surprising, then, that democracy has 
worked better in this country than elsewhere. This 
belief in the equality of all white folks-making 

skin color the gauge of worth and the measure of 
citizenship rights-has caused the lowest to strive 

to become among the highest. Because of this 
great ferment, America has become the Utopia of 
the material world ; the land of hope and opportunity. 
Without the transplanted African in their 

midst to bolster up the illusion , American would 
have unquestionably been a much different place ; 
but instead the shine has served as a mudsill upon 
which all white people alike can stand and reach 
toward the stars. | submit that here is the gift par 
excellence of the Negro to America. To spur ten 
times our number on to great heights of achievement ; 
to spare the nation the enervating presence of 

a destructive social caste system, such as exists 
elsewhere, by substituting a color caste system that 
roused the hope and pride of teeming millions of 
ofays-this indeed is a gift of which we can well 

be proud. 


EFFIGY 


By LEWIS ALEXANDER 


FORM 

You stood in the yard 

Like a lilac bush 

With your head tossed high 
As if to push 

Your hair in a blossom 
About your head 

You wore the grace 

Of a fragile reed. 


FASHION 

Your gown crackled loud 

Like the swish of leaves 

Being flitted about 

By a lyric breeze 

Your step was like a dainty fawn 
Breathing the nectared air at dawn, 

Oft have | seen the rose in you 

But it never bloomed such a brilliant hue. 
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